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CHAPTER I. 

The morning after the finest dance of the 
season at the Chief Secretary's house, was 
not the time to expect the most assiduous 
attention to work at the East India Com* 
pany's offices ; in fact, the event was usually 
fixed for a date when no heavy mails were ex- 
pected or dispatched, and the tension of official 
precision and punctuality was generally re- 
laxed. To the younger clerks it was a great 
delight, for they met on this occasion, on social 
equality, august personages connected with 
the directory, who were at other times only 
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seen by them invested with the solemn ofl&cial 
dignity of the Board-room; and probably 
there was not one of the crowd of juniors 
who danced in or promenaded the Chief Secre- 
tary's spacious salons, but saw in the vista of 
his own future, possibilities of equal magni- 
tude. 

In one of the many offices, on the morning 
following one of these princely festivities, sat 
two clerks of the senior grade. One was 
reading a letter, the other was trying to 
sketch a reminiscence of a face he had seen 
the night previously. 

" What sort of a dance did you have last 
night ? " asked Richard Chevener. 

" Oh, first-rate," returned Edgar Darvell ; 
** only the rooms were too crowded." 

" Yes ; and they might have left out about 
^ hundred girls, for I did not see one worth 
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looking at again, except the one you intro- 
duced me to. By tlie way, Darvell, where 
did yoii pick her up? She is a stunner; 
could talk a fellow's tongue out in an hour ; 
and didn't she dance I Why, it was like dano* 
ing with a zephyr/' 

" I never danced with a zephyr, so I can't 
follow the comparison. With reference to 
picking her up, as you are pleased to call it, 
I never saw her before, but I know her 
guardian, and am down for a dance at their 
hotel next week." 

**By Jove! Lucky beggar 1" ejaculated 
Chevener ; " can't you run a fellow as your 
aide-de-camp? " 

" Don't know, perhaps I could ; I will try 
if you care for it. They are always hard up 
for dancing men at these places." 

"I'd dance myself bandy legged with a 
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girl like that. But what is her name ? I did 
Dot catch it last night." 

" I must not tell you too much/* laughed 
Darvell ; " you will be able to find out for 
yourself next week.** 

'^ But I don't know that I shall be allowed 
to go," rejoined Ohevener. 

" Then it will be no use knowing her name 
if you don't ; but I think I can work that for 
you. I have to see the guardian in a day or 
two on a matter of business.** 

" That's a good fellow, Darvell ; I will give 
you a commission on the dowry if I get her,*' 
said Chevener, laughing. 

" Humph I ** replied Darvell ; " I won't 
make such a rash promise as that.'* 

After some further conversation in the 
same strain, the two young men left the 
oflGice for their respective rooms. 
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Tn a few days Edgar Darvell had occasion 
to call on Mr. Thelford in reference to some 
purchases of silk the East India Company 
had made from him in Bombay. Daryell had 
in the course of these transactions frequently 
lunched at Mr. Thelford's hotel, and found 
his host a most agreeable and entertaining 
man, but observed many points in his code of 
commercial routine which he could not him- 
self concur in. However, as the transaction 
he was then occupied with was quite satis- 
factory to the Company, he felt it was not 
within his province to criticise his sketches 
of his former life. 

" Oh, I remember, Mr. Darvell, there was 
one point on which I wished to consult you. 
I want to effect an open insurance policy on 
some of my cargoes from the China ports to 
Calcutta. I believe your office accepts these 
risks ? » 
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'* Yes,'* replied Darvell, " we can do it for 
you, but this branch does not come under my 
management. I shall be happy to fix an 
appointment for you with one of , our under- 
writers.'* 

" You are very kind," replied his host, "but 
I wonder if he would consider it an intrusion 
if I asked him to join you here at luncheon 
to-morrow." 

**I think I can undertake to answer for 
him," returned Darvell, " that he would be 
most pleased if he has no prior engage- 
ment." 

" Then may we consider it arranged," 
continued Mr. Thelf ord, " if I do not hear 
from you to the contrary ? " 

"Certainly," replied Darvell, and chuck- 
ling inwardly to himself at the auspicious 
turn affairs had taken, he hastened back to 
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the office to acquaint Ghevener with his good 
fortune. 

•* Egad I you are a brick I " ejaculated 
Chevener, when he heard the news. " Dar- 
vell, old boy, I've a good mind to write you 
off a policy for ten thousand with profits, 
free of premium, and payable in five years.** 

** Oh, by all means do, only don't sign it 
until you have secured your own bonus." 

On the following day when the young men 
arrived at Mr. Thelford's hotel, instead of 
being ushered into the general room, they 
were conducted to Mr. Thelford's private 
suite, where they were graciously received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thelford, and introduced to 
Mr. Thelford's ward. Miss Martinelle, whom 
they had both met a week since at the Chief 
Secretary's ball.* Mr. Thelford at once en- 
grossed all Chevener s attention on the sub- 
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ject of insurances, and in the meantime 
Darvell had leisure to enjoy the ladies* 
society, and at the end of an hour had 
thoroughly established himself with them on 
many subjects of mutual interest. 

"May I ask," inquired Darvell of Mrs. 
Thelford, " if the launch of a large vessel 
would have any charm for you ? '' 

" Oh, yes, indeed I *' exclaimed Mrs. Thel- 
ford, "and I know Grace would enjoy it 
very much.'* 

" I should if I had not to go on the water 
myself," laughed Miss Martinelle " I am 
such a bad sailor." 

"That will be quite unnecessary,'* re- 
joined Darvell, "and I shall be able to 
secure you good seats on shore, and should 
enjoy the greatest pleasure in escorting you 
if I might be allowed." 
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It is very kind of you ; we shall be Very 
happy to keep the day open," continued Mrs. 
Thelford. 

** Thank you," said Darvell j " the launch 
will take place on the 25th ; that will be next 
Friday week, I will call, if I may, about 
eleven o'clock." 

** Perhaps Mr. Chevener will lunch with 
us likewise on that day, and be one of our 
party ? " added Mrs. Thelford, as that gentle- 
man joined their group. 

"It will give me of all things most 
pleasure,'* replied Chevener, gallantly, " and 
if I might presume on so short an acquaint- 
ance, I would beg that my friend Darvell 
^nd myself, be allowed to make you our 
guests at Greenwich after the launch. Mr. 
'Thelford, have we your permission ?" 

" By all means," replied Mr. Thelford, " a 
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most charming place to dine, with a grand 
view of the old river." 

"Perhaps/* continued Ohevener, turning 
to Miss Martinelle, " a launch is no novelty 
to one with your cosmopolitan experience ? " 

"Yes, indeed, we have only seen some 
small merchant coasters launched on the 
Adriatic. I should much enjoy seeing the 
launch of a large ship." 

During the remainder of their visit Ohev* 
ener continued to entertain Miss Martinelle 
with a constant flow of light conversation,. 
and at length when they took leave, he was 
quite vivacious, and evidently fully satisfied 
with his morning's entertainment. 

"By Jove! awfully happy hit that of 
yours, Darvell, about the launch, and won't 
I have some glorious spins with the fair ward 
at old Thelford^s dance. Didn't do a bad 
thing for business either ; the old chap ha3> 
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some considerable lines of insurance for us,. 
By-the-bye, do you know exactly what he 
is ? I can't quite make out." 

"Not precisely," replied Darvell, some- 
what laconically. 

At the entrance to Hyde Park Darvell 
excused himself from going further, having 
letters waiting for him at his rooms. 

The letters which he found evidently 
claimed but a small share of his attention 
that afternoon, for he threw them aside 
after a casual glance, and stood pensively 
regarding the trees opposite his window. 

" I should not have thought,** he solilo- 
quized, " she was a girl who would have 
been attracted by Chevener ; he won't care a 
straw for her after he has seen another 
face." And with this basis for meditation 
Darvell stood thus some time, his usually 
equable temperament somewhat disturbed. 



CHAPTER n. 

The Thelfords* dance was a complete success. 
A company, evenly-divided as to sex, and of 
most adaptable ages, with as little of the 
heavy element as was absolutely indis- 
pensable, kept up an unflagging round of 
gaiety and vivaciousness. 

" Who is that girl, Ohevener ? *' asked his 
friend Beckwith. 

"Whom do you mean, the one dancing 
with Darvell?" 

« Yes/' 
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Why, don't you know ? She is the 
ward." 

** The deuce she is I I must have the last 
waltz with her/' 

"Too late, my ecstatic one," ejaculated 
Chevener, glancing significantly at his own 
engagements. 

Be it said, however, that the last waltz on 
the crafty Chevener's engagement list was 
not in Miss Martinelle's name, but Chevener* 
intended it to be so if he could, so as soon 
as Miss Martinelle was seated he at once^ 
appealed to her for the last waltz. 

"Without glancing at her engagements. Miss 
Martifielle granted it ; and, vrith a smile of 
satisfaction, Chevener passed on. 

When the first bars of the waltz struck 
up. Miss Martinelle had the embarrassment 
of deciding between two gentlemen whose 
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Barnes she found inscribed among her engage- 
ments for the same waltz. 

Ohevener and Darvell were candidates for 
the dance. 

" How very stupid of me 1 '* she exclaimed. 
^' WTiat shall I do ? May I appeal to your 
generous forbearance, Mr. Darvell P I am 
so sorry." 

*^ Pray do not allow the question to annoy 
you for a moment," replied Darvell, with a 
bow. "To do your wish will compensate 
for the loss of my pleasure." 

"Oh, it is good of you," said Miss 
Martinelle, smiling ; and the triumphant 
Ohevener escorted her to the ball-room. 

" You travel a good deal, I believe ? " 
enquired Ohevener. 

"Yes,*' returned his partner; "we never 
spend the winter in England. My guardiaii 
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iind Mrs. Thelford are very fond of the 
Mediterranean/' 

" How you would hate the humdrum life 
of ordinary English towns/* he suggested. 

** Oh, I don't think one necessarily dislikes 
every-day life because one travels. We have 
to accommodate ourselves to all kinds of 
unpleasant persons and circumstances when 
abroad ; in fact, I think travelling, perhaps, 
Bchools people to greater endurance of hard- 
ship." 

After the waltz, Chevener and his fair 
partner spent a quarter of an hour inspecting 
some fish in a small fountain in the con- 
servatory ; and having exhausted Chevener's 
social catechism, they re-joined the dancers, 
who were now beginning to tire. 

The ball had been given at a suite of rooms 
^.dapted for the occasion, and before taking 
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his leave — ^there being only a few guests 
remaining — ^Darvell asked if he might order 
Miss Martinelle's carriage. 

"Thank you, I believe Mrs. Thelford 
cannot be ready yet/' replied Miss Martinelle. 
" I really must apologize, Mr. Darvell. I am 
so very sorry for the stupid mistake I made 
just now. I do not deserve your help in 
anything.'* 

"The sorrow will be mine, then," said 
Darvell, " if you punish me further.*' 

" Then you will forgive me ? Good-bye, 
Mr. Darvell ; I shall reproach myself for a 
long time.'' 

" Pray think more pleasant things of me^ 
and make me happier in your forgetfulness 
of the little contretemps.^^ 

"Tou are very lenient to me," laughed 
Miss Martinelle ; and with a cordial shake of 
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the hand, Darvell retired, and to Cbevener 
fell the duty of escorting the fair ward to 
her carriage half an hour later. 

" May I give myself the pleasure of 
bringing the music I spoke of when I have 
found it ? '* enquired Chevener. 

" Oh, I am afraid it will give you a great 
deal of trouble," replied Miss Martinelle. 

"That would be impossible," continued 
Chevener, as the carriage started. 
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CHAPTER nL 

In the course of the next few days, Chevener 
found opportunities to call two or three times 
at Mr. Thelford's hotel. Of these visits he said 
nothing to Darvell, knowing his friend would 
hardly approve of them after so slight an 
acquaintance. 

On the day of the launch, Darvell and 
Chevener were punctually in attendance, and 
after some light refreshments, while waiting 
a few minutes for the carriage, Mr. Thelford 
engaged Chevener in a conversation on some 
point in insurance policies, and left Darvell 
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to the ladies — a post which Darvell retained 
the greater part of the day. Chevener was 
somewhat piqued at this arrangement, and 
took occasion to observe Miss Martinelle's 

« 

manner to Darvell, and by degrees satisfied 
himself that events were progressing too fast 
for his own safety in that direction. 

On the following morning, at their office, a 
slight incident determined him on a bold 
course of action. He noticed that Darvell 
appeared rather preoccupied, and, particu- 
larly, that he displayed considerable care in the 
composition of a letter he was writing, and, 
when finished, instead of allowing it to be 
posted, he took it himself to a messenger to 
deliver it by hand. When Darvell went out, 
Chevener was alone in the office. Passing 
quickly to Darvell's seat, he took up the 
piece of blotting-paper lying on the desk 
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and examined it closely against the light. It 
was almost a clean piece of paper, and he 
had no difficulty in deciphering three or four 
lines, which ran thus — 

" I am veiy desirous to consult you on a 
matter of strictly private interest, and should 
be extremely obliged if you could grant me- 
an interview to-morrow evening." 

" Whew I whew ! ** exclaimed Chevener,, 
laying down the paper ; " who can this be, I 
wonder ? How can I find out ? Ah, I have 
it ; " and he returned to his seat and waited. 

In about half an hour, when Darvell was 
again seated at his desk, Chevener took his 
hat and went out, going direct to the 
messenger's lodge. He looked rounds as if 
wanting someone. 

•• What can I do for you, sir ? " said tho 
senior messenger. 
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"I want Harris," replied Chevener, fixing 
on one of the messengers he did not see. 

" At the docks, sir," replied the officiaL 

" Then Gibbons will do," continued Ohe- 
vener. 

" He went out a short time for Mr. Darvell, 



«ir." 



"When will he be back?'* inquired Chie* 
vener. 

" Almost any minute, sir ; he has only gone 
westward a short distance." 

" Humph 1 " exclaimed Chevener. 

" Ah, here he is, sir," said the official, as 
the man entered. 

" I wish I had known you were going west, 
-Gibbons ; I had a note to send to the Leicester 
Hotel." 

" I have just been there, sir, for Mr. Dar- 
veil," replied the man. 
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" Oh, all right," said Chevener ; " then it 
does not matter ; " and with a chuckle of 
satisfaction he returned to his office. 

" So that is your little game, is it ? " solilo- 
quized Chevener. " I must get to windward 
of you, and call this evening." 

Accordingly the same evening again found 
him at the Leicester Hotel, and, as if the gods 
smiled on his quest, best of all found Mr» 
and Mrs. Thelford out, and Miss Martinelle 
not at home to visitors. "Just what I 
wanted," thought Chevener. "I must see 
some one," said he to the waiter ; " if Mr. 
and Mrs. Thelford are out, I must ask Miss 
Martinelle to waive etiquette and grant me 
an interview on pressing business," and slip- 
ping a sovereign into the man's hand, he 
awaited the reply with confidence. 

The man returned with an obsequious bow 
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and an oily smile, and requested Chevener 
to follow him. In another minute he found 
himself in Miss Martinelle's presence. Her 
expression conveyed a sense of surprise as 
she rose to meet him. 

" I most earnestly beg, Miss Martinelle, you 
will pardon this intrusion, in which nothing 
but a question of great moment would justify 
me. It is specially necessary that Mr. Thel- 
ford should sign some documents to-night, 
that I may be enabled to complete them in 
time for the outgoing mail." 

" Perhaps, then, you will wait for him," 
replied Miss Martinelle ; " he cannot be late, 
as I heard him speak of some further engage- 
ment/' 

Chevener's spirits rose at this suggestion. 
Everything seemed running in its appointed 
groove for his benefit. 
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" Are you remainiDg long in town ? ** he 
enquired, as he took a chair near the piano. 

"I do not know quite when we leave," 
replied Miss Martinelle. 

Then observing the piano was open, he 
continued, " Tou can hardly have any time 
for music, I should imagine, in all the varie- 
ties of town life/* 

"I practice generally before breakfast," 
she answered. 

" How enchanting," he exclaimed, " to meet 
a lady in the height of town season who is 
brave enough to rise early. I think early 
rising is always associated with country life." 

" Oh, do you think so ? I am fond of a 
walk in town of all times before breakfast." 

" How glad I should be to accompany 
you 1 " he ventured. 

" Thank you. I am afraid you would soon 
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vote it a bore. I do not go alone, but always 
take my retriever and give him a swim." 

** You had been playing before I came, Miss 
Martinelle ; if I interrupted you, please let me 
go and return again to meet Mr. Thelf ord, or 
else continue your music. I cannot express 
how much I enjoy it." 

** You do not interrupt me ; 1 have plenty 
of time for playing." 

" But would it be disagreeable to you to 
play or sing if I am here ? " 

" Oh, not in the least. I should be very 
happy," replied Miss Martinelle. 

And seating herself at the piano, she sang 
two or three songs very sweetly, or, as 
Chevener felt, enchantingly ; and as she 
finished one bright, sparkling little verse 
from some comedietta, with — 

And all this long daj, ah, where shoald I be» 
Ah, had he bat spoken — mj trae love to me ? 
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" Miss Martinelle," exclaimed Chevener, 
" I do not -wish to follow so un chivalrous a 
swain. May I be allowed to accompany you 
on one of your morning walks — or, more 
cherished than all my hopes, might I presume, 
on so short an acquaintance, to ask you to 
allow me to walk every day with you ? If 
you will not grant the greater boon, do not, 
I entreat you, deny me both." 

Miss Martinelle stopped, with her fingers 
resting on the keys. 

*' Please, Mr. Chevener, do not talk of such 
a thing. I could not possibly allow you to 
do either.'' 

He had advanced to her side, and was bend- 
ing over her pleading his suit. 

" Please spare me," she continued, " any 
further reference to this, or I must really 
leave you." 
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She returned to her seat by the table, and 
Chevener resumed his chair, still entreating' 
her to listen to his avowal of devotion. 

He again approached her, and would have 
knelt at her feet, but she stopped him. 

** I entreat you, Mr. Chevener, not to render 
us both ridiculous. I must leave you now." 

" Pray do not go," he begged, but she 
passed him, and glided noiselessly from the 
room. 

" Hang it ! " he ejaculated, as the door 
closed, "spoilt the running, I'm afraid. 
Humph ! Don't often meet with such a shy 
little lady as that. What a fool I was, not to 
feel the ground a little more cautiously first. 
Hope she won't blow to the old boy — might 
be awkward. Richard, my boy, I thought 
better of you ; you are not so scarish, either, "^ 
he continued, fondly to himself, contemplat- 
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ing his faultless appearance in the mitror^ 
and stroking his close^haven, symmetrical 
chin. 

His survey was interrupted by the entry of 
Mr. Thelford. 

Chevener explained the object of his visit. 

" Ah, very kind of you," replied Thelford ; 
** just the sort of business- man I like, who 
will watch his client's interest even after office 
hours." 

Chevener winced slightly ; he scarcely knew 
whether the client's words veiled an ironical 
signification. 

" Now, sir," continued Mr. Thelford, " do 
me the favour to join me in my smoking den, 
and light a cigar before reading these papers 
And he conducted Chevener to a small apart- 
ment adjoining. Chevener felt little heart for 
business topics; however, he had to wade 
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through folios of provisos and exceptions 
relating to the peculiar forms of insurances, 
which he was obliged to execute in under- 
writing Mr. Thelford's marine property in 
the East. As soon as this was completed, and 
certain documents signed, he took his leave, 
excusing himself from an invitation to join 
the ladies for an hour on the plea of a prior 
engagement for the evening, which, though 
late for, he must save himself the charge of 
neglecting. 

" Egad ! " he soliloquized, as he strolled 
back to his rooms, "I must try to see her 
again soon, to smooth matters down a little," 
and revolving in his brain, usually so fertile 
in expediency, how this was to be best 
achieved, he spent an hour in unblissf ul medi- 
tation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The next day brought Edgar Darvell a 
courteous reply from Mr. Thelford, appoint- 
ing an hour the same evening for his inter- 
yiew ; and duly at the appointed minute he 
was ushered into the drawing-room. Darvell 
had expected and hoped to be shown into Mr. 
Thelford' s private room. After, however, a 
few minutes' pleasant conversation with Mrs. 
Thelford and her ward, Mr. Thelford asked 
him to join him in his smoking-room. 

A sense of nervous apprehension possessed 
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him as he realized that the moment for the 
first step in his important campaign had 
arrived. He declined a cigar for the present ; 
and encouraged by a jovial " Now then, Mr. 
Darvell," from his companion, he pro- 
proceeded — 

Without doubt, Mr. Thelford, in the 
matter I am going to consult you on you 
would wish as little delay as possible. 
Briefly, then, sir, I have presumed to allow 
myself to become deeply attached to Miss 
Martinelle ; and though no word has passed 
between us on that subject, I have some 
hope that my society is agreeable to her, 
and that she would not be indifferent to my 
suit if I had your kind permission to tender 
it." 

" I very much appreciate, Mr. Darvell,*' 
replied Mr. Thelford, " the manner you have 
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set to work in this question ; and even if I 
had any personal objection, which I need not 
say I have not, I should have felt that more 
than ordinary consideration would be due to 
your request, Tou know a great many youngs 
fellows think they may adopt any course,, 
clandestine or otherwise, to secure a girl's 
affection ; but though I am not prepared to 
discuss the fairness of all stratagem in love 
and war from a father s standpoint, I most 
emphatically denounce such a code from a 
guardian's view. You see a guardian is at 
the great disadvantage of not being able to 
appeal to natural ties of filial affection as a 
father, and therefore deserves more con- 
sideration from a girl's lovers. I have 
always looked forward with a kind of dread 
to the settlement of this crucial question in 
regard to my ward, though, even at the risk 
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of a breach with her, I should have shown 
my disapproval very pointedly if any young 
man whom I could not trust had presented 
himself. Tou will gather, therefore, that I 
feel relieved that you, of whose antecedents 
and prospects I have heard a good deal, and 
whom I personally esteem, have solved the 
question so pleasantly, and acted in such a 
'manly, straightforward manner. You have 
my best wishes for your success, Mr, Darvell ; 
and now don't let me keep you longer." 

" I feel extremely flattered, sir," returned 
Darvell, "by your high compliment; and 
though I fear you have somewhat too 
brilliant an estimate of my qualifications 
for your good opinion, I can assure you it 
will be my earnest wish to consider your 
desires in all things. Good-bye, sir.'* 

VOL. I. p 
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"Thank you, Darvell, thank you; and 
good-bye for the present.** 

Edgar passed into the next room. After 
a few minutes* conversation with the two 
ladies he produced a roll of music, and asked 
Miss Martinelle if she would look through it, 
and, if she liked it, play one of the selections. 
Grace Martinelle thanked him, and at once 
turned over the leaves. 

" Oh, I know parts of it ! '' she exclaimed. 
" You remember, auntie, the band at the Spa 
last summer ; we could not get the music of 
that delightful sonata. Here it is. How very 
kind of you, Mr. Darvell." 

She thereupon ran through some of its 
more difficult chords,* and then played it in 
toto. 

While she was thus occupied Mr. Thelford 
passed through the room, and, intimating to 
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liis wife that he wished to speak to hw 
presently, left by another door. In a few 
moments she followed him, and when Edgar 
turned from the piano he found he was alone 
with Grace. 

'' Ah, here is a song, Mr. Darvell. I feel 
sure it would suit your voice," exclaimed 
Grace. 

Edgar glanced at it. 

" I should find but little voice or heart to 
sing, Miss Martinelle, till I had disburdened 
myself of a weighty question I wish to ask. 
I have a mission to you." 

" Oh, dear,'* thought Grace, " he is going 
to advocate the cause of his stupid friend 
Ohevener*" 

''I think you had better sing the song, 
Mr. Darvell. I shall not be able to see the 
notes in a few minutes ; it is getting too 
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dark," and she resolutely struck the key for 
the accompaniment. 

" I must if you wish it," replied Darvell, 
and he took up a copy of the words. "When 
he had closed the book and laid it on the 
piano again, and Grace's fingers were just 
striking the last chord of the accompaniment, 
she looked up at him with the words — 

" Thank you, Mr. Darvell ; it is very kind 
of you. I hope you do not mind granting my 
Trtsh?" 

" If it has given you pleasure, I am re- 
paid ; and now, Miss Martinelle, I am going 
to be very prosaic in the fulfilment of my 
mission. I came here this evening to tell you 
that I love you ; I am obliged to speak thus 
tersely, as I may get no other opportunity. 
If you cannot now respond to my suit, at 
least do not forbid me to see you, and I will 
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{9*OHuse never to allude to it until I hanre 
your permissioji, or to presume in the lefiflt 
npQn jour Jdnd feelings toward m^ So mf 
wQrds qause you pain or annoyance ? " 

Grace raised her hand from the keys and 
h^ld it out to him paying -^ 

" No, Mr. Darveli, I have always liked yon 
very much ; J could not help it. Tou hav© 
always been so kind and unselfish, even 
when I had given you reason for annoyanoe/' 

*' Oh, you make me so happy to hear you 
speak those words. And this hand may be my 
own ? " 

Grace did not withdraw it, but the small 
white hand did not long satisfy him^ aaaid BfSL 
arm stole round her waist ; and Graoe did 
XKxt feel very shocked, but in the gathering 
twilight she almost thought she saw the little 
Dresden £gures on the piano look ^ each 
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other and smile, then she was sensible of 
their being eclipsed from her view by a 
handsome face, and became confusedly con- 
scious of being kissed, and not able to feel 
annoyed or displeased. 

"And now," laughed Darvell, as he re* 
sumed his seat, " having fulfilled my mission, 
I am yours to sing at your will." 

** No, I would rather hear you talk now," 
said Grace, lowering her head, while her 
fingers passed lightly over the keys, without 
striking the notes. 

" Then when may I come again to talk ? " 
asked Edgar, looking down at her en- 
quiringly. 

"You must not ask me, or I shall say 
every day/' she replied, laughing while her 
face was suffused with happy blushes.. 

" Just the reply I should wish ; but now 
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I am going to run away and leave you to 
tell Mrs. Thelford what a happy man you 

a 

have made me. I have already paved the 
way with Mr. Thelford, by obtaining his 
permission to offer you my love.'* 

" And how did you know I should accept 
it ? " asked Grace, looking up at him archly. 

"I did not know. I only hoped and 
dreaded ; and have I, I wonder, made you 
very happy too, my little Gracie ? *' 

•^ Yes, Edgar, so, so much.'* 

And each full heart wondered in the 
silence of its own communion why Pro- 
vidence had meted to it that day such a 
measure of ecstatic bliss, unheeding the 
myriads of hearts around that had responded 
to the same sweet chord, and how few long 
cherished the rapture of unvarying harmony. 




CHAPTER V; 

Ob, somewhere, meek, imoonsinoiii do¥ey 

That sittert ranging golden hair ; 

And glad to find thjself. so f aar. 
Poor child that waitest for thj lore. 

In Mexouav. 

Six months later, among the Dorset liills, 
even thus w^as it with Grace Martinelle, 
when the distant foot-fall of a fast-trotting 
horse roused her, and she ran quickly down- 
staiirs and reached the garden-gate in Hme 
to meet the horseman as he dismounted and 
threw the bridle over a post. 

" Good news, my own darling/* he cried ; 
" good news for my little Grace at last/* 



Ai 
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0\ Edgar, what is it ? " enquired the 
trembling voice, as she raised her eyes to his 
while he held her in a long embrace. 

" I will whisper it to you,'* and he bent 
his head and spoke a few words in an 
affected whisper. 

A deep blush suffused the girFs happy face, 
and she bent lower and kissed the hand that 
pasted on her shoulder. 

•** Come round with me, Gracie, while I 
take my horse to the stables, and I wiU tell 
you all about it." 

^'And you are not to go to India after 
all ? " she enquired, while her .eye$ expressed 
the anxiety she felt. 

" JSTo, Gracie, at least not for an indefinite 
period. It was only decided three days ago 
by ja specially summoned board meeting, 
'when we learned that the branch of work I 
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was to undertake had suddenly collapsed.. 
So I obtained a few weeks* leave, and liuiTied 
here at once. Now I wonder if my little 
girl would feel that I asked her too much if 
I pleaded for a quiet and prompt wedding,, 
that we may enjoy a longer rest on our 
honeymoon. I know ladies will all think me 
a brute for suggesting a wedding without a 
breakfast or any of the usual accompani-- 
ments.*' 

"I should not, Edgar," laughingly re- 
joined Grace, " and I know my guardian 
will rejoice at it, though not Mrs. Thelf ord.'*^ 

"My object, Gracie, is to avoid the inter- 
minable delays that always attend these- 
ceremonies if conducted upon truly conven- 
tional principles — the invitations, the banns,, 
the breakfast, and beyond all, to escape the 
detestable, common-place idiotcies that are 
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perpetrated in speeches and congratulations. 
Now I would propose to Mr. and Mrs. Thel- 
ford, with your consent, that we should be 
married by licence, as early as possible.*' 

" You will speak to my guardian, Edgar,, 
will you not ? '* asked Grace, drawing nearer 
to him. 

" Of course I will, my timid little girl,, 
though I expect it will require more diplo- 
macy than I am capable of to induce Mrs. 
Thelford to forego her beloved ritual. I be- 
lieve if there is one undertaking ladies of 
her age prefer, it certainly is arranging the 
festivities of a wedding. I believe they 
enjoy making a fellow appear exquisitely 
ridiculous, as a fellow always does when he 
is decked out like one of the sacrificial 
victims in the old Pagan rites." 

" I tell you what it is, I won't marry you 
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« 

j^ iJl,** said Ghraoe, ^^ if you pose your^^lf v^ 
« victim/* 

^'Well, my little Arcadian maid, I caiild 
almost pardon you if you.did &il at theiast, 
Jor 1 can believe it must b^e a great , saerifice 
;to leave such a delicioufi spot .aa tbia, fi(W> 
rounded by these rich Dorsetshire bills, to 
.live in town." 

^"Ahl" sighed Grace, **you foanoot 
admire even Dorset hills for ever. jAr^ 
mouth is a lovely spot, I admit ; but you see 
we never remain long enough at any pl^ce 
to: test its social resources, and one getB woe- 
fully tired of none but one's guardian's 
society.^* 

"Then you do not regret the step lyou 
Jhave . decided on taking ? ^' 

"Anywhere with you, dearest old boyi'* 
^and Grace's soft, truthful brown eyes were 
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happy thankfulness. 

They had now reached the stables, and 
having given his horse to the grootn, they 
pursued their walk beyond, up the hill,, 
through one of those lovely woods with 
which Dorset abounds. Edgar threw him- 
self on the turf, and gazed reflectively up 
into the richest of green boughs, every leaf 
of which appeared to tremble to the rival 
melodies that flowed unceasingly through 

their sunlit arcades. 

In this happy retreat the lovers had 

leisure to discuss their plans, plans for the 
simplest and quietest of weddings, which, 
nevertheless, were destined to be extensively 
remodelled by Mrs. Thelf ord upon hers and 
the world's dicta in such matters before they 
became orders of the day. 
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For Edgar, however, be it said, tliat had 
such been a BtipulatioD for the speedy con- 
summation of events, he would have yielded 
to any extent his own feelings, even to being 
married in a suit of spangled green velvet, 
with orange plush facings. 



CHAPTER VI. 

If the augury of a bright outset could be 
trusted as the invariable indication of events 
•to come, Edgar and Grace Darvell would 
•have found little cause for apprehension from 
the survey of their connubial horizon as their 
-carriage rolled lightly onwards, bearing them 
away to distant country scenes, where in the 
isolated communion of their honeymoon they 
would first learn the true ring of each other's 
real character, and have leisure to reflect on 
the good points, and their probable durability 
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through life's trials, of the consort they had^ 
each chosen. 

The weather was perfect, the future un- 
clouded by a single care. They had achieved 
their desire of avoiding what Edgar was 
pleased to call ^^ the detestable, common- 
place idiotcies of a festive wedding," and a 
few substantial presents and sincere con- 
gratulations, without the accompaniment of 
rice or slippers, gladdened their departure. 
Their journey, though not accomplished with 
the rapidity. of our present travelling, was 
relieved of monotony by scenes and incidents 
which are wholly foreign to the rapid transit 
of an express train ; and though the ex^ 
pedients of science may annihilate distance 
and time, they do so by the excision of many 
a gladdening, restful scene, many a stimu- 
lating and cheering event. 
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Evening was drawing in as Edgar and 
Grace Darvell, after a series of rapid stages, 
alighted at the door of a comfortable gabled 
inn. Tbey were conducted to their apart- 
ments by the venerable landlady, who had 
kept the house forty years. From their 
windows, overlooking a large flower-garden, 
was obtained a most charming view of sea, 
and beyond the dim outline, northward, of 
the Welsh cliffs, catching the sun's rays like 
a cloud, while to right and left extended 
long stretches of coast on either side. 

To Edgar and Q-race Darvell this evening's 
meal was one never to be forgotten. It was 
the first period of rest they had known for 
months, almost, in fact, since their betrothal. 
Grace's guardians having hastened to bring 
about her marriage in view of the possi- 
Irility of Edgar's being ordered to India for 
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some montlis, and eager for such an aus- 
picious settlement for their ward, they were 
specially anxious lest anything should post- 
pone the event until his return from so 

• 

long a voyage. This contingency of Edgar 
being obliged to part from his young wife 
having again within the past few days been 
almost set aside, at least for some time, 
he was now enjoying about as complete 
immunity from care or anxiety as is often 
granted to mortals ; and as he glanced from 
the sweet face of his companion through the 
open window to that pathway of gold 
stretching away to the horizon, lost in the 
dazzling glory of the setting sun, he might 
have been pardoned in fancying he saw 
through the rapture of his present happiness 
a brilliant symbol of his future. 

The cheery surroundings and the liberal 
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fare of the hostess, coupled with the exhilar* 
ating effect of the crisp, delicious climate, 
and the utter absence of care for the morrow, 
fioon served to restore the travellers from 
their fatigue, and a saunter along the shore 
with his loving young bride closed a period 
auspicious in all its omens to Edgar Darvell. 
During their visit, with the aid of a couple 
of the sturdy little horses peculiar to the 
neighbourhood, Edgar and his young wife 
managed to completely reconnoitre the 
country for many miles, sometimes pro- 
ceeding so far as to be obliged to seek lodg- 
ing for the night in some lonely outlying 
hamlet on the open moor, and meeting with 
many memorable incidents to fix their tour 
pleasantly in their recollections. At one 
place — a group of four cottages separated by 
about fifteen miles of inconceivably bad 
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roads from any other town or village — ^the 
young husband and wife were specially re- 
garded with interest. After a tiring ride, 
having lost their way among the moorland 
sheep tracks, they were attracted thither by 
the wreathing columns of blue peat smoke 
rising from the little valley, and considering 
the lateness of the hour were obliged to seek 
lodging, primitive though it was. The few 
inhabitants at once conjectured that they 
were in quest of the chief point of local 
interest, called the Bridal Mere, and it was 
not long before the visitors were invited to hear 
the legend : how years ago a young bride and 
her husband visiting the spot, by accident met 
there a disappointed lover of the lady, who 
in a fit of jealousy avenged himself on his 
successful rival by seizing the young bride 
in his arms, and with a mad shriek of frenzy 
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I 

orying^ " ICne in death ! " leaped with her 
from the crag overhanging the dark pool* 
^nd sank with the terrified girl into its 
murky depths, from whence their bodies had 
never been recovered. And the story runs 
that upon each anniversary the ghost of the 
bereaved husband may be seen on the top of 
the lonely crag peering down into the 
shadowy recesses of the Mere in bootless 
quest of his lost one. 

Stimulated by the legend, Edgar and his 
wife determined the next day to visit the 
spot, and accordingly, guided by the old man 
who told them the story, they reached the 
Bridal Mere soon after sunrise. The absence 
of candles in the village compelling the 
people to turn in soon after sunset. They 
were proportionately early risers. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
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enchanting prospect than that which greeted 
them. After following a rugged path through 
a deeply-sloping copse they came out upon 
the Mere, with its moss and fern-grown 
banks shaded with ash, alder, and birch ^ 
from the branches of which darted a hun- 
dred happy birds, while every heather bell 
echoed the hum of a bee, and the shimmer- 
ing surface of the water multiplied the varied 
glories of glancing dragon flies, and the 
glittering surface of the granite crag above 
sparkled in the clear water of the tragic 
pool. A flight of moss-grown steps led 
them to the top of the crag, whence they 
could contemplate the weird scene. 

Grace shuddered a little as she reflected 
on the story of the crime, and would not 
stay long in a spot whose tradition jarred so 
painfully on the chords of her own pleasant 
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life, at the moment so auspicious in all its 
bearings ; nor could she shake off the dread 
of the place until, after a substantial break- 
fast, they were again mounted on their 
horses, and well out on the Highland tracks. 

A month of such delightful surroundings 
and occupation soon drew to a close, and 
with the impression of this happy epoch 
in their lives vivid in their recollections, 
Edgar and Grace Darvell returned to 
London, to earnestly embark upon that 
career for the better or worse of which they 
were pledged to their respective burdens. 

How bitter beyond expression is the re- 
collection to many of such sweet, hopeful 
hours of harmony and joy through the vista 
of sadness and sorrow. There is no bitter 
irony of fate like the terrible " might have 
been" that recurs at the close of life to the 
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tongues of thousands looking back over 
many a weary, harrowing year of perhaps 
disappointment and deceit. Hpw many can 
descry through the dark, looming realities of 
life, far, far back in the early days, that falla- 
cious star of their day dreams that ever 
shone so brightly then, now flickering like 
the ignis fatuus of their fruitless hope 
satire upon their aspirations. 



CHAPTER VII. 

'•'I SAT, Darvell," said one of Edp;ar's fellow- 
clerks, after he liad scanned the mass of 
documents that awaited his attention the 
morning after his return, « there's an awful 
stir afoot about that Travancore business. 
They are going to appoint a manager. There 
was a special Board meeting yesterday, and 
someone found out it was to be offered to 
you, and Chevener was as mad as a wild cat 
about it. He says you always get the sugar- 
plums." 
'* Well, if the Travancore inspectorship is 
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a sugarplum, anyone is welcome to it as far 
as I am concerned." 

"Do you mean to say," exclaimed 
Chevener, entering at that moment, " tliat 
you don't care for it ? " 

" Certainly," replied Darvell ; " I am 
quite content to remain where I am. By 
Jove I here is the oflScial announcement " he' 
continued, glancing over an imposing-looking 
document, which, in voluminous terms and 
language, offered him the coveted inspector- 
ship, at the perusal of which Edgar's 
face fell. 

Chevener watched his expression, and 
exclaimed — 

" Why, I should say by your face that the 
Board had cashiered you." 

" Well, to cut the matter short, I don't 
care about the post, especially now. I will 
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ask for your nomination, old chap, if you are 
anxious about it." 

At this announcement Chevener's feelings 
towards his rival softened somewhat. 

" I should be awfully glad if you would, if 
you don't want it." 

"All right; I will come round to your 
room when I have cleared some of these 
papers and compose a petition." 

Accordingly in the afternoon he wrote a 
petition, which, after setting forth his deep 
appreciation of the great honour conferred on 
him by the Board in nominating him for the 
distinguished appointment of Inspector of the 
Travancore Agency, he was compelled by 
private considerations to pray that his ap« 
pointment might be deferred, and that the 
Board would graciously consider his petition 
to the effect that it might be their pleasure 
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to nominate his immediate junior, Eicbard 
Ohevener, to the post. 

In dae course this petition was granted, 
and Chevener was appointed, and Darvell 
remained at his comfortable suburban home. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The two years that followed their marriage- 
had nothing in them of sufficient interest to 
warrant any delay in passing on at once to 
the next eventful period of their lives, be- 
yond the casual mention of the fact that they 
had one little son to engross their attention. 
He was just one year old, and one bright 
autumn afternoon Grace was carrying him 
round the garden enjoying the last warm 
rays of the October sun. The foliage was 
already rich with every shade of brown, gold,. 
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and green, and every thrush or blackbird 

that fluttered through the branches brought 

down a shower of rustling leaves, which, as 

they fell round the baby's head, made him 

laugh and crow with delight. 

Grace felt very happy, and in her innocent 

heart meditatively speculated on what were 
the perplexities and trials of life that she 

heard so much of in some existences, for in 

hers there appeared no dark spot, and no 

possible trouble for the future, excepting, of 

course, accidental sickness or trouble, and 

it is often hard for such sunlit lives to 

realize any possible pain to themselves. The 

current of her meditation was at the moment 

interrupted by the opening of the gate and 

her husband walking towards her. His 

manner was so absent, so different from the 

habitually cheerful greeting he gave her, that 
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filie asked if anything was wrong, and in 
reply learnt, to her dismay, that one of the 
staff in India had died, and, as Edgar was 
the only other man who understood the 
administration of that particular office, he 
was obliged to go almost at once, though 
promised that the appointment should be 
only temporary, so at_ the worst a few 
months would see him home again. But even 
this was a sad blow to poor Grace, the more 
BO that she could not possibly accompany her 
husband. That evening was the saddest and 
bitterest Grace had ever known, though, in 
spite of the sickness at her heart, she 
was busy helping her husband to complete 
his arrangements, as he had to join the mail 
the following day. 

In the grey dawn of the autumn morning 
the young husband and wife parted at their 
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garden gate. Grace was very pale and* 
depressed, though she bore up bravely for- 
her husband's sake until a bend in the road 
hid the last sight of the carriage from her- 
view; then a terrible sense of loneliness 
seized her, and seemed to crush all the jojr 
out of her young life as she dimly pictured 
all the many risks her darling Edgar must 
pass before he could again be with her. Some 
weeks passed away, and at last there came a- 
letter from Edgar; all was satisfactory 
hitherto, and he strove to cheer his wife- 
with the assurance that he should in a few 
weeks, he hoped, be able to complete his en- 
gagement and be relieved by another man. 
A few more weeks passed and there 
came the e:xpression of the same hopes* 
Grace's spirits, naturally buoyant, were 
cheered by these expectations, and the care- 
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of her little son so absorbed her interests^ 
that the exercise of her maternal duties 
would have been the best relief from the 
anxiety for her husband's return had it not 
been that she had overtaxed her strength in 
ber attentions on her baby, and she drifted 
from depression and weakness to actual 
prostration; when her doctor insisted on 
careful nursing and strongly recommended 
her going to Madeira or the Mediterranean 
for the next few months ; and, as Grace's 
guardian and his wife were going to St. 
Servan, in the south of France, it was 
soon arranged that she should store the 
furniture at a warehouse and shut up the 
house until her return, and join her guardian 
and his wife for a few months. 

It must be remembered that at the time the 
incidents herein narrated occurred, locomotion 
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was not in its present advanced state^ and a 
journey to the south of France could not be 
accomplished in twenty-four hours. Morover, 
Grace Darvell, in her prostrate condition, was 
obliged to travel by very slow stages ; thus 
ib was not until nearly a month later that she 
reached her destination, a quiet little fishing 
port neat" the Spanish border. St. Servan was 
one of the few Mediterranean towns resorted 
to at that time by loungers and invalids, 
without any of the appointments of modern 
architectural science, and the visitors were 
fain, after so long a journey, to put up with 
the best accommodation they could find — 
often very primitive. Grace Darvell and her 
friends were fortunate enough to find a com- 
fortable cottage, tenanted by the captain of a 
small coasting vessel, and his family. 

Under kind treatment and rest, aided by the 
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influence of the glorious cloudless days oi the 
Mediterranean spring, Grace's health began 
rapidly to improve. She had written Edgar 
while on her journey through France, appriz- 
ing him of her movemeuts and urging him to 
join her as soon as possible on completion of 
his mission to escort her to England, as she 
could not bear the fatigue of the journey 
alone, and did not wish to shorten her visit 
after deriving so much benefit from the 
change, and dreaded the idea of having to 
return to their home without him. She 
handed her letter to the hotel keeper to post 
for her the day they left Paris, but by some 
mischance it was delayed, so that the letter 
only reached Calcutta two or three days after 
Edgar had sailed for home. The vessel he 
left by was bound via Ceylon, and, on his 
arrival there, Edgar found pressing despatches 
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for him, commissioning him to alter his course- 
and to proceed without delay by first vessel 
to Madras, there to assist in organizing the^ 
staff of a new branch of the service, and to 
report personally upon the prospect of the 
undertaking. On leaving for this new work 
Edgar wrote his wife pointing out that 
although this would separate them for some 
time longer, nevertheless the result would be 
beneficial, as it would almost complete his 
term of service and entitle him to early 
retirement, and if successful in his commis- 
sion would no doubt be well recognized by 
the company. This letter, posted at Ceylon, 
never reached Grace, and hers only 
reached Edgar many months after his return 
to England. 

It was already summer when Edgar 
returned to London. After reporting him- 
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self at the Company's oflBoes he pro- 
ceeded at once to his home. The house was 
completely isolated on a lonely suburban road, 
with no close neighbours to learn all the par- 
ticulars of their career. On reaching the 
garden gate poor Edgar was thunderstruck 
to find it locked, and the thick growth of 
weeds testified to the utter neglect of the 
place. He climbed over the gate, and pro- 
ceeded to further satisfy himself of the 
untenanted condition of the house; but it 
was too true, every window and door was 
securely bolted and evidently had not been 
opened for many weeks. Edgar sat in utter 
bewilderment on the steps trying to solve the 
mysterious absence of his wife and to arrive 
at some satisfactory conclusion, but in vain. 
Neither could he obtain any news of her from 
the neighbourhood. At last he turned 9fWay 
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towards town again, and proceeded to find 
lodgings. On reaching his office the follow- 
ing day he forebore to recount his dis- 
appointment to anyone, lest it should give 
rise to scandal; but in his leisure hours 
followed up clue after clue to learn some 
tidings of his wife. About a week later he 
was informed by the Secretary that the 
Board were pleased to express their entire 
satisfaction with the conduct of his commis- 
sion, and begged he would consider himself 
at liberty to take a liberal leave of absence 
for his recreation, with the option of Promo- 
tion on his return, or the cancellation of his 
remaining term of service with a retiring 
pension of his present income unreduced. 

Poor Edgar was fain to seize this oppor- 
tunity of seclusion, and as soon as he could 
arrange the duties of his post for his 
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successor, he took a journey to Wales to see 
some distant relatives of Grace's, to ascertain, 
as a last resource, if they could give him any 
tidings of her; but he could learn nothing 
there, so he continued his journey, and at 
length, angry and perplexed and sick at 
heart, he rested at an obscure village on the 
extreme coast of Cornwall. 

It was late at night when Edgar drove up 
to the only inn at Porthane. Tired and sad, 
he sought his bed, and only a fitful feverish 
sleep came to his relief, and, waking early, 
he was glad to shake ofE as he could the 
depression that seemed settling upon him. 
It was Sunday ; and, after a light breakfast, 
Edgar sauntered out of the village along the 
coast, his path now and then diverging into 
the ripening corn-fields. Presently over the 
hill came the soft, merry chimes of the 
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church bells, and Edgar found himself walk- 
ing aimlessly among the old granite grave- 
stones till the bells stopped, and he passed 
into the quaint little Norman church. An 
old man motioned him to a large square pew, 
and as he entered his eyes met those of the 
only other occupant, a girl of perhaps seven- 
teen, and of such rich, delicate, exquisite 
beauty that a glance sufficed to impress 
every lineament of her sweet face on his 
mind. 

The service over, Edgar sauntered back 
towards the village. It was a soft, deli- 
cious morning, and on reaching a long 
slope of mossy turf near the shore, he lay 
down, and, soothed by the wash of the waves 
on the rocks, and predisposed by his previ- 
ous restless night, he fell into a sound sleep. 
He must have lain so some two hours, when 
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lie woke with a cold, shivering sensation and 
a burning pulse. He rose and hastened 
home, and found himself towards evening 
getting rapidly worse. He lay tossing rest- 
lessly all night, and the next morning, 
wholly unable to rise, he was obliged to send 
for a doctor. It was soon evident he was in 
;an intense fever. The doctor sent him a 
nurse, and called frequently to see him. The 
news of the strange gentleman's illness 
spread rapidly through the village ; and the 
old clergyman called to see if he could assist, 
and sent fruit every day, and now and then 
wine or jelly. Poor Edgar's athletic, well- 
knit frame was terribly emaciated, but at 
Hength he passed the worst, and progressed 
irapidly towards convalescence. 

One day the old clergyman, Mr. Carew, 
called and saw Edgar for the first time. 
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Edgar was much struck by his kind atten* 
tion, and accepted most thankfully his offer 
of some books, for the long hours of recovery 
with none but his own thoughts to revert to 
were severely monotonous. So next morn- 
ing, as he was wearily reclining in his chair, 
looking out over the sea, his landlady entered^ 
saying that Miss Oarew had brought him 
some books. He begged the landlady to 
convey his regards to Miss Carew, and ask 
her if he might thank her personally for her 
kindness. Edgar could not walk without 
assistance, so the landlady quickly gave his 
message, saying that Mr. Darvell would like 
to thank her himself, but was too weak to 
walk. Accordingly Gertrude Carew, with 
her basket, followed her across the hall into 
Edgar's sitting-room. He attempted to rise 
as . dhe entered, but she stepped forward 
with a kind, sweet smile, and said— 
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" Pray do not rise. I am so much a&aid I 
shall tire you, bringing these so early." 

" Indeed, no," replied Edgar. " I cannot 
tell you how grateful I am to you for your 
kindness. It is so dreary, this long spell of 
inaction and weakness. I do not know how 
I should have recovered but for your kind 



care.*' 



As he spoke, Edgar had raised himself and 
held out his thin hand to his visitor, and saw 
before him a face once seen not easily for- 
gotten — his co-occupant of the church pew. 

" We are so sorry," continued Gertrude, 
"you have been ill. It is very unfortunate 
on your visit to a strange place, and my 
uncle trusts, as soon as you can possibly 
move, that you will come and see us." 

** I might almost wish to be ill again, Miss 
Carew, for all this kindness, and for the- 
acquisition of such true friendship." 
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"I am afraid," replied Gertrude, "that 
even when well you will find Porthane dread- 
fully dull.'* 

After a few minutes' further conversation, 
Gertrude took her leave, and Edgar turned to 
the pile of books the good old p arson had sent 
him. This means of detracting his attention 
from the irritation of continually speculating 
upon his wife's extraordinary conduct assisted 
much towards his recovery; and a week 
later found him reclining under the verandah 
of the Rectory, hstening with interest to an 
exhaustive treatise on the administration of 
Colonies, a subject which Edgar's host was 
never weary of thoroughly investigating, and 
on which he had provided himself with all the 
latest bluebooks and every theorist's workfif. 
Edgar, from his Indian experience of some 
three years previously, was able to give bim 
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some practical help in his reading, by exposing 
many of the fallacies in some of the authors 
discussed. 

As Mr. Oarew closed the book, his niece 
appeared at the gate, and passing the 
verandah, she laid a sweet bunch of roses on 
her uncle's book, while she placed by their 
visitor a basket of grapes. Edgar only 
yielded to her invitation to eat some on her 
consenting to join him, so he chose her the 
finest cluster while he slowly enjoyed another 
himself, lying back gazing out over the 
rich expanse of blue sea, so calm and un- 
ruffled that the eye could barely detect the 
distant sky line of the offing. Gertrude was 
leaning against one of the supports to the 
verandah, near her uncle, and, glancing to- 
wards Edgar, was struck by the worn, pre- 
occupied expression on his face, so sad and 
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pensive that she found herself afterwards 
now and again recurring to the same thought 
and wondering whether he had any trouble 
on his mind. 

Edgar was not given to displaying his 
feelings to others, and only in the uncon- 
sciousness that another saw him would the 
true reflection of the deep-lying trouble in 
his heart have found any outward expression. 
It had once occurred to him to make a con- 
fidant of his kind host, and ask his opinion, 
but he dreaded above all things lest a breath 
of scandal should rest upon his wife's name ; 
and, moreover, he half suspected that she 
must be somewhere with her guardian's 
family, from the fact that he had been unable 
to find them at any of their late addresses ; 
and as they lived most of their time in apart- 
ments or hotels it was far more difficult to 
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trace them. So he held his own counsel, 
toping day by day the post would bring him 
some intelligence. The Eector would not 
tear of his leaving them until quite strong 
3gain, hence a month later found him still 
at Porthane, though he kindly, but firmly 
insisted on being allowed to return to his 
lodgings, the time having passed only too 
pleasantly with such a bright, genial com- 
panion as Gertrude Carew. 

Nor had the time to the fair young Cornish 
girl passed less agreeably. Attracted by Mr. 
Darvell's pleasant, gentleman-like manner, 
her sympathies were the more strongly 
enlisted by his invalided condition ; he had, 
moreover, a handsome appearance and fine, 
manly face. Gertrude found that to know 
him better was only to see these interesting 
traits of person and character more strongly. 
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developed, without discovering any salient 
point in his nature to detract from the- 
admiration of a deeply warm-hearted, in- 
tensely feelitfg girl. Sometimes by themselves, 
and sometimes accompanied by the Eector, 
Edgar Darvell and Gertrude Oarew 
visited all the places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, and ransacked all the sea 
caves for shells, the torrs for lichen and 
mosses, the mines for metals, specimens for 
Edgar to take with him as objects of interest, 
each recalling to him some bright sunny 
day, or some pleasant walk dr conversation,, 
ill according with the cheerless prospect of 
his returning to town. 

We would here pause to point out that on 
one of these mornings he had received newa 
from an agent in town that Mrs. Darvell,. 
accompanied by her nurse and baby, had 
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gone to Italy or France some months since. 
This intelligence did not tend to relieve 
Edgar s mind, as he could only blame his 
wife the more for not having the forethought 
to leave her address at the Company's office, 
especially as he was so uncertain in his move- 
ments and might return at any time. So 
with the relief of anxiety for her safety fol- 
lowed the natural sense of annoyance that 
occurs to a person who feels they have been 
made the victim of a practical joke, and he 
could not but feel that Grace had not treated 
him well, had not shown a natural solicitude, 
lest any possible chance for their missing 
each other should be left open, and his annoy-* 
ance had only been aggravated by finding 
that his wife had shown herself in no hurry 
to rectify the omission in her arrangements. 
So it was less surprising that he should have 
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derived pleasure from the societj of bis 
sweet young companion, who was accustomed 
during his late convalescence to anticipate 
all his comfort and amusement. Gertrude 
Carew had lived almost all her life in Port- 
hane, and a change of society was a rare 
oocuiTence to her. 

Always used to meeting the same faces» 
hearing the same voices, and gazing on the 
same scenes, month after month, pleasing aa 
this may be to one worn out and tired of the 
outer world, yet to a fresh young girl with 
all her life before her, and a mind naturaUy 
retentive of the pleasing features of the 
exciting life of the outer world, even a new 
face — especially a good-looking one — was a 
pleasing object. How much more so, then, 
when the new-comer was an interesting 
invalid, who came under her own personal 
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attention. Gertrude Carew, untutored in the 
syrenic art of captivating to destroy, knew 
nothing of the strategic mystery of fencing 
with love, and in the natural impulse of her 
fresh young being she had met, as she 
thought, her standard ideal of a chivalrous 
gentleman, and her criterion of intellectual 
and physical grace; and her whole heart 
went out to him as her maidenly reserve 
wore away by disgrees under his kind, genial 
association, unreservedly, and Edgar Darvell 
became unconsciously the custodian, for good 
or for evil, of such a treasure of devoted 
affection as falls to the lot of but few men 
once in their lives, and to none but once. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was not in the nature of things that Ger- 
trude Carew, the fair beautiful young Cornish 
girl, could have lived long in any place with- 
out attracting admiration, nor had her 
beauty failed here to shed its influence over 
more than one life; but of all her local 
admirers or friends George Meredith was one 
who, both by spontaneity of affection and the 
right of long acquaintance, held the first 
place in Gertrude's esteem. George Mere- 
dith's father had farmed a large estate at 
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Porthane, and dying three years previously, 
had left his widow and two children — one a 
girl of about eighteen; the other George, 
now nearly twenty-three, who continued to 
manage the estate as his father had before 
him. 

As children, George and Esther Meredith 
were Gertrude's only companions ; so they 
had grown up almost as three members of 
the same family. With Gertrude this same 
open intercourse had never altered, but other- 
wise was it with George Meredith. As she 
developed from the child he began to feel in 
her presence a constraint common to men or 
women who are free from self-conceit, and 
who rather under-estimate their own sterling 
qualities than entertain consciousness of them; 
and while poor honest George, in his con- 
ceived unworthiness of her esteem and love. 
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worshipped her loveliness in blind and scarce 
Jiopeful devotion, Gertrude, in her bright, 
vivacious manner, used to laugh at his awk» 
.ward shyness, and failed to detect the 
,cause or to recognize a fervent, passionate 
lover. Thus was it with them when Edgar 
Darvell appeared at Porthane, and naturally 
his acquaintance with Gertrude could only 
rouse one emotion in George's breast, who 
acoming what he termed the shallow accom* 
plishments of a town-bred cockney, could not 
but see that he easily ingratiated himself into 
Gertrude's favour; and, prompted by the 
wild passion of jealousy, might be pardoned 
for raising imaginary scare-crows to protect 
iihe shrine of his own adoration from what he 
icould only judge as a great danger in the 
.fascinations of a stranger, of whose aptece- 
dents no one knew anything. 
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It was a bright, glowing evening, and 
George Meredith was returning on horse- 
back from some distant harvest fields, when 
on rounding a bend in the road through the 
copse he came upon Q-ertrude, resting upon 
a moss-grown stone, watching the setting 
sun as the last bright rays shimmered on the 
horizon. Gertrude looked up with a pleased 
smile as she greeted him. 

" This is too beautiful to leave in a hurry, 
George," she said. " You don't seem to grasp 
beautiful scenes like these, and yet I have 
always lived amongst them and I never tire 
of watching them." 

" I work and watch too, Gertrude," he 
replied. " I often enjoy them, but they make 
me sad." 

" Why so ? " she enquired ; " they always 
make me feel happy and contented, and Mr. 
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Darvell says he has never seen any scenes 
even abroad that seem to strike him so 
much." 

"No doubt," returned George, moodily. 
** Who is this Mr. Darvell ? He seems very 
much at home with you, Gertrude. Who 
knows anything about him ? Is he married ? " 

The last words struck a chord in Gertrude's 
heart that caused a slight shudder to pass 
through her frame, and a light blush 
mantled her face as she replied — 

"It is not like you to say ill-natured 
things of anyone, George. Of course he is 
not married, or his wife would be here, or 
else he would have spoken of her. My 
uncle thinks very highly of Mr. Darvell, 
George. I wish you would come over to 
see him one evening ; you would like him very 
much." 
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" No, thank you," replied poor George. 

He had dismounted now, and was standing 
ty Gertrude's side. He was silent for some 
moments ; then, turning to Gertrude, said — 

"It is not to wrong Mr. Darvell that I 
speak, Gertrude. I may be selfish, but you 
-do, you must know that his familiarity with 
you pains me. I have dared, Gertrude, to 
love you with a heart that never knew any 
other love, and for whom another can never 
exist. I have long craved to tell you this, 
but I hoped you would understand me — 
would know how I have cherished every 
word of yours, every little childish gift you 
have ever given me, till my love is my life, 
my very self; for I cannot recall the day 
when I thought not of you. Oh, Gerty, my 
own, own darling, can it be you have not 
divined this ? Has not your own heart told 
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you this ? Could you see your own loveliness 
and not know that it had captiyated a poor 
unsophisticated fellow like me? I have 
dreaded to seek this interview, nor should 
I, had I not been impelled by a fearful mis- 
giving of your love for me. Oh, speak to 
me, Gerty ; tell me it is not so ; tell me yoa 
are my own darling.'* 

Gertrude's face was turned from him, and 
tears filled her eyes, and in that silent,, 
passive attitude her lover read his doom,, 
and he knew that his passionate appeal had 
struck no responding chord deeper than a 
sisterly affection. He relaxed his hold of 
the delicate white hand he had held in his 
broad rough palm, and slowly retraced his 
steps to where his horse stood. When he 
had mounted,, the animal, with loose hanging 
reins, walked slowly homeward. Gertrude- 
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looked oBce after bim as he turned a bend in 
the road, and then burst into tears. If 
there was one person more than another 
whose feelings she would not have hurt, it 
was George Meredith, and yet she knew sho 
had inflicted the heaviest blow it was possible 
for her to deal him ; but still she knew she^ 
was right, for she was conscious now that 
his voice, his look, could stimulate no wild 
pulsation of her heart that had throbbed ta 
.another's tone and glance. 

Without being a close observer of character 
it was easy to detect a marked difference in 
George Meredith's manner. No one, however,, 
but his sister Esther, with a woman's quick 
eye in matters of the heart, attributed his 
absent, and at times dejected, bearing to the 
true cause. Although he had never confided 
his secret to her, she was sure Gertrude was 
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the source of his trouble, and felt deeply for 
her brother in his disappointment, for which 
she knew well she could offer no solace. 
The duties of which he was proud seemed 
at times to lose all interest for him. The 
treatment of his stock and horses, which he al- 
ways personally overlooked, often now escaped 
his attention for two or three days together. 
His mother's somewhat petulant temper, 
usually kindly and patiently borne, now 
provoked often a sharp answer from him. 
In short, had it not been for old Jim, his 
right-hand man, things at the farm would 
have been much neglected. Only to his sister 
Esther was he still kind and gentle as ever, 
perhaps because she judged him rightly, 
never irritated him by blind indifference to 
his heaviness, but soothed him uncon- 
sciously by her unspoken sympathy. 
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When a brave man of strong, earnest feel- 
ings has suffered a cruel blow in the rejection 
of his love bj the woman he doted on and 
worshipped, he is often too chivalrous to 
believe any wrong in her or to feel towards 
her any resentment for his shattered hope ; 
but as time goes on, and when the first 
numbing pain of the blow has passed away, 
his outraged susceptibilities demand a victim 
or scapegoat ; and no matter how innocent of 
any design of supplanting him the scapegoat 
may be, if there exist any excuse for one he 
is pretty sure to come in for the full meed of 
responsibility ; and however just and straight- 
forward the injured man may be with his 
fellows when all other matters are concerned, 
in affairs of the heart. he is almost certain to 
become most exacting and tyrannical ; in fact. 
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on such a subject he becomes temporarily 
deranged. 

Thus was it with George Meredith. In all 
the country side he was spoken of as was hi? 
father before him. Though a shrewd buyer 
he would never run down a fair price or take 
advantage of a man too poor to hold his 
stock; nor would he hold from a poor- 
purchaser to raise the market for competitors. 
To his servants he was never exacting, and' 
in times of distress or sickness most liberal; 



And if it had fallen to George's lot ta 
supplant another man in his lovOi such was 
his rigid character that I believe he would' 
have retired from the lists against heavy odds 
of temptation ; and so,, as those who can give 
most expect most, woe to the man who, as< 
George thought, by stealth had robbed himof 
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all he adored and loved on earth. To that man 
lie could be a tyrant, an exacting buUyi and 
almost a demon of hate and resentment. 
Esther knew her brother's temperament well, 
and trembled lest George should ever meet 
the man who, it mattered not whether inno- 
<centlj or not, had so roused his fierce, 
indomitable anger. 



CHAPTER X. 

In spite of her deep feeling of regret for 
George Meredith, whom she knew she had so 
sorely wounded, Gertrude's heart leapt for 
joy as she rose the next morning almost 
at sunrise and opened her window to the 
fresh summer air, and stood looking out over 
the sparkling sheen of miles of water, reflect- 
ing every soft cloud floating up from the 
southern sky, turning the first rays of the 
sun to every shade from crimson to gold; 
right away on the offing were distinguishable 
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the sails of a barque outward bound, while 
nearer, like a flight of sea-birds^ shone the 
whiter canvas of a score of fishing luggers, 
tacking and retacking through a shoal of 
mackerel. Already a few of the wives were 
stirring ashore, and the younger boys were 
preparing a punt or two on the beach to put 
off to the lugger with breakfast for their 
fathers or brothers. 

" Night's dreams and terrors every one 
Fled from the brains which are their prey, 
From the Isunp's death to the morning ray. 
All rose to do the task He set to each 
Who shaped us to His ends, not to our own ; 
The million rose to learn, and One to teach 
What none yet ever knew, nor can be known, 

and many rose. 

The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 

And the thin white moon lay withering there. 

To tower and cayern and reft and tree. 

The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 

The day had kindled the dewy woods, 

And clothed with light of aery g^ld, 

The mists in their eastern caves uprolled.'' 

Nothing I can compare to the earliest 
flush of a dawning summer day. There is 
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ricIiDess and power in the glow of a sammsr 
noon, there is comfort and gladness in the 
western slope of the sun, there is voluptuous* 
ness and splendour in the setting — 

''That fills my eyes with pleasant tears as I behold himaiftlr. 
And feel my heart float softly with him 
Along that western paradise of cloads ; " 

but there is nothing in all this that com-- 
pares with the first rosy blush in the eastern 
sky. The one is the regretful sentiment of 
the past, the other the fresh vigour of youth- 
ful aspiration for the future. The one 
breathes remorse for wasted opportunities, 
the other triumphs with the prophetic hope 
of a mended future. In the one, the heart is 
bowed with experience of delusive enterprise, 
in the other it is exhilarated with the glorious 
vision of untrodden paths. 

" I trust not,'* writes an old author, " the 
man who forms his resolutions at night£aU, 
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l>ut rathefr be who in tlie vigour of liia manlif- 

118SS fears not to declare them to the dear 

43earchiQg light of the opening dawn." 

Oh I if there comes ever to a man a longing 

ior something better, something nobler, than 

the life that is; if ever to the villain, the 
rou6, the sensualist, the gambler, the godless, 

a deeper emotion than a passing sentiment, a 

graving for a purer life,, it is not in the torrid 

rays of noon» it is not in the glow of the 

evening stillness, no, nor in the moonbeam's 

rest and peace, nor by the midnight lamp^ 

but it is in the gladdening innocent freshness, 

the childhood of the day, in the first vigorous 

impulses of waking Ufe^ when 

" Earth with her thousand voicea praises God." 

Such a picture as I have endeavoured to 
describe,, when all the ghastly motives of life 
are at least veiled under the garb of content- 
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ment and hannony — aye, less than such a 
picture, oh, my brothers, has turned the 
heart of man or woman from a fatal step, 
has silenced the luring whisper of tempta- 
tion, obliterated the rapturous vision that 
entranced the senses with a delighting^ 
prospect of self-gratification. The simple 
ripple of a gurgling stream, the plash of a 
wave upon the shore, the morning song of a 
happy bird, the hum of a bee, the plaintive 
chime of a church bell, or the scent of a flo wer^ 
has unsealed the memory of a long-passed 
day, and linked with the monition of a dead 
parent or a loving friend, has brought again 
surging up in the soul those early youthful 
aspirations, and the strength of an un- 
quenched conscience welling spasmodically 
once again in the vigour of its childhood'^ 
flow. 
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Gertrude Carew stood at the window, 
feasting her eyes on the glories before her, 
which, doubtless, partook of a borrowed 
radiance to her glad young heart, as within 
that belt of horizon dwelt the idol of her ad- 
miration and deep passionate love. Naturally 
of a glad, happy disposition, to her the sun 
never rose in vain, and she could no more 
repel the exhilarating influence of nature 
than could the opening rose fail to respond 
to the genial rays. But to Gertrude this 
was a day of bright days ; she knew a long 
day was before her, a day to be spent with 
Edgar Darvell in a delightful ramble over 
the moor. Gertrude's admiration had been so 
-engrossing to her that she never paused to 
ask herself whether her devotion was reci- 
procated, or even whether she had evoked one 
word or look from Mr. Darvell that evidenced 
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on his part anything but a warm feeling of 
friendship. 

It might not be fair at this point of my 
narrative to ask whether Edgar had taken 
the trouble to probe his own feelings towards 
hisf air companion, but certainly at this period 
of their companionship, whatever might have 

V 

been his innermost inclinations, from hi& 
manner could be detected no tendency ^to 
overstep the limit of strictest propriety. Ho 
was aware that he enjoyed great pleasure in 
Gertrude's society, as who would not? and 
he was free enough from that vanity so 
common among a certain class of men who, 
unconscious of the superficiality of their 
qualification, suppose themselves irresistible 
to women, and who imagine that because a 
woman is genial and pleasant she is conse^ 
quently enamoured ; but had it occurred to 
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Edgar Darrell to analyse his feelings deeper 
and to enquire into the cause of a certain 
restlessness that took possession of him when 
aJbsent from her side, he would have then 
shrunk from the possibility of temptation^ 
which afterwards had required a stronger man 
than he to have torn himself away from. Not 
a little, too, was his course actuated by a 
natural pique at his wife's short-sighted con* 
duct in thus leaving home so indefinitely and 
allowing him to remain so ill-acquainted 
with her movements* Then, again, the news 
from his agent in town had still further 
deterred him mentioning the fact to his new 
friends, lest they should draw disparaging 
conclusions, and so matters drifted on till 
uncontrollable agencies deprived him of the 
power of retracing his steps. 

Two hours later found Gertrude making 
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her way across some fields towards a stile at a 
bend in the high road, where Edgar had 
arranged to be in attendance with a small 
pony carriage, which was to take them to 
some distant torrs. Mr. Carew was to have 
accompanied' them, but was called away at 
the last moment to visit a sick parishioner. 

Edgar sat on the stile until the flatter of a 
light dress through the hedge caught his eye, 
when he leapt over into the field and advanced 
to meet Gertrude. The perfect outline of 
her figure was prominently relieved by the 
shadowy foliage of the luxuriant hedge-row, 
and Edgar could not but be conscious of a 
thrill of intense pleasure as he recognized 
the warm, glad greeting conveyed in the 
beautiful face before him. The courteous 
expression of regret at the absence of her 
uncle was after all but a lame echo of his 
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real feelings on the subject, and certainly to 
judge by the glad strain of conversation one 
would not have detected any yearning for 
the old Vicar's society. The drive was pleas- 
antly spent by Q-ertrude in entertaining her 
companion with sketches of the local legends 
and folk lore; and at the foot of the old 
granite torr they left the boy in charge of 
the pony chaise, and determined, after 
descending the further side, to walk home 
by a shorter route through some fields and 
a copse. They mounted the steep hill-side, 
brushing the light dew from the crisp short 
heather, now one sheet of brilliant purple, 
here and there relieved by patches of golden 
gorse. The pimpernel, opening its bright 
petals to the summer breeze, augured of no 
cloud to dull that day's brilliance, but its 
augury foreshadowed falsely the horizon of 
Gertrude's heart. 
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As they walked, side by side, over the 
steep declivities, now tracing a zigzag patii^ 
then picking their way among huge boulders, 
which lay closer as they approached the 
summit, Edgar could not but be iufluenced 
by the gladdening effect of Gertrude's inter- 
esting and happy strain of conversation. 
If his own repUes were less cheery than 
usual the cause might be found in the recol* 
lection that in a few days he must lose her 
companionship. It was now that the first 
thought occurred to him that his iutercourse^ 
with this bright, fascinating girl was not so 
harmless as he could have wished. He 
dreaded the searching inquiry into his feel- 
ings that his conscience prompted, and yet 
darker than this dread loomed the fear lest 
possibly her feelings, too, were not unscathed. 
To a vainer man such a thought would 
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have presented itself earlier, or a less chival- 
rous one would have conceived such a con- 
tingency with complacent pride, but Edgar 
Darvell, apart from a conscious baseness in 
such a triumph, contemplated with deepest 
regret and pain the possibility of darkening 
a woman's life by a romantic attachment, or 
of soiliiig her glad birthright of purity by 
evoking a love to which he could return no 
honourable response. 

It was not long before this worst surmise 
was to receive confirmation from a slight 
incident which would have passed unobserved 

by Edgar but for the perturbed reflection on 
his intercourse with Gertrude. They had 

mounted the summit of the highest peak of 

the torr, when, standing together, their 

eyes ranging over the glorious expanse of 

fieM and wood, moor and sea, Gertrude 
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espied on a small turf ridge below them a 

very fine specimen of the genista, to which 

she called Mr. Darvell's attention. He at 

once proceeded to fetch it for her. In order 

to reach the spot where it grew it- was 
necessary to jump or drop over the edge of 

the rock on which they stood on to the 
ridge below. The feat was quite easy in 
itself, but when Edgar had lowered himself 
by his arms he discovered that a deep, 
narrow chasm intervened between the rock 
and the spot he wished to reach, and unless 
a man was pretty active he stood the chance 
of falling between. 

Noticing the shght hesitation in his descent, 
Gertrude stepped to a prominent point on the 
rock, whence, leaning over, she saw at once 
the danger of his position. Gertrude im- 
plored him to draw himself up again, but the 
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rock did not afford sufficient grasp, bo Edgar 
swung himself out for the spring. As he 
relaxed his hold, his glance happened to be 
directed upwards to where Q-ertrude knelt 
watching him. Her face was of ashen 
paleness, and her expression of intense 
pain and terror was only to be gauged 
in its depth of feeling by the look of 
fervent thankfulness that followed it, as 
Edgar alighted in safety on the ridge. Her 
colour went and came, and she almost gasped 
for breath, and the look she bent upon him 
told Edgar more than words that that 
anxiety, that intense joy at his escape from 
danger, was not alone the offspring of a 
gentle woman's solicitude for a fellow crea- 
ture's safety. 

It was impossible for Edgar to regain the 
summit by the way he came, as the ledge was 
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a drop of some eight or nine feet below the 
rock upon whioh Gertrude was standing, so 
he had to climb down over the huge pile of 
boulders and reach it by the path from the 
base. While doing so, though not occupying 
many minutes, he had leisure to reflet upon 
his feelings towards Gertrude^ and the possi- 
bility of her suffering from their late frequent 
^companionship. It may be assumed that the 
seriousness of his reticence before the 
Carews, of his own affairs, only now for the 
first time to him b^an to take a possible 
reality. As I said before, he was as free as 
it is possible for a man to be of any element 
of conceit, and it is but bare justice to his 
character to say that he never for a moment 
anticipated any possibility of danger in his 
almost daily association with Gertrude 
€arew, for he would have been the last man 
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-to score a triumpli in tbe love of a girl, 
especially as he could not but feel conscious 
of a breach of trust towards her uncle, who 
had so generously extended his hospitality to 
him. 

If Edgar had any doubts as to the 
depth of Gertrude's feelings towards him 
they were dispelled on his reaching the 
summit of the. rocks* Gertrude stood waiting 
for him. Her only ejaculation was, " Tell 
me, are y ou hurt ? " and his reply, to cover 
the last few paces with two bounds and 
place in her hand the hardly won shrub* 

Her eyes filled with glad tears to see him 
safe. Neither spoke for some minutes, but 
stood gazing out over the glorious stretch o£ 
landscape, until a soft sea mist stole up 
over the hill-side, resting on the summit,, 
which it enveloped, and compelled Edgar and 
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his companion to seek a lower ground. They 
adjourned to a small neighbouring farm ta 
procure a draught of milk. When the occupants 
bade them rest awhile, they seated themselves 
under the broad stone porch, and partook of 
the liberal hospitality of the kind old farmer, 
who insisted on spreading before them the^ 
best they could provide, a cold fowl, cheese,, 
cream, fruit and milk, apologising, as he stood 
by them under the porch, that they had no 
hot dinner for them, it being some time after 
the customary hour for that meal with the 
• old Cornish farmer's household. Edgar was 
much pleased with his kind impromptu 
reception, and begged their host to smoke a 
cigar with him after their refreshment, to 
which the old man acceded, and sitting 
among the soft perfume of the honeysuckle 
and clematis, with which each side of the 
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house was covered, the rich aroma of ^he 
Ouhan leaf detracted nothiog from ihe 
fragraDoeof the atmosphere. 

The good old man regaled them withmai^ 
of his experiences in his ungarnished, straight- 
forward way, drew many a vivid picture of his 
early life-stales of a time before the organizsr^ 
tion of our present perfect system of coast- 
guards, when he had, with his father before 
him, been sworn in as one of the landed pro- 
prietors to form a sort of militia on specii^l 
service against pirates and smugglers in 
that last and strongest refuge of these wild, 
lawless ruffians. Now a thrilling chase on 
the breast of a gale, when a low raking lugger 
would try to run a cargo in one of the many 
creeks indeuting the coast; then a night 
attack on a brutal, pitiless crew of savage 
pirates, striving to draw a homeward bound 

VOL. !• I 
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ship ashore with shifting and floating lights ; 
again, trawling miles up the coast for sunken 
kegs or merchandise, and lastly the coming 
ashore in a sou*-wester of a fine French troop- 
ship, bearing soldiers to Ireland to support 
the riots. The whole tenor of the story 
carried conviction of truth in every word 
the old man uttered; the awful picture of 
that night, from a less reliable witness, 
would have been discredited by any civilized 
being. For it is impossible to conceive a 
more desperate depravity than the savage 
glee with which an overwhelming band of 
wreckers watched for over two hours the 
futile efforts of the gallant frigate to bear 
oat to seaward against a fearful gale on a 
lee-shore, and then the last despairing effort 
of over seven hundred troops and sailors to 
land in some discipline, when abandoning the 
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sbip, and how boat after boat was smashed 
and the occupants slaughtered by the devilish 
savages that awaited them ashore, and at 
last how the grand, noble ship bore in- 
on the snaggled granite teeth that ground 
her to pieces, and seemed to vomit the 
timbers back in the seething boiling surf. 
And so the old man went on, relating 
one episode of his life after another, 
till his guests, unheeding the time, were 
suddenly reminded of its progress by the 
milking call of the cow-boy from an adjacent 
field. They then took their leave, after 
repeated expressions of welcome from the 
farmer. He begged to be allowed to drive 
them to Porthane, which they declined, and 
now, thoroughly rested, they set out on their 
walk home. Perhaps it was a subtle con^^ 
sciousness of an unexpressed affinity between 
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them that raised a barrier of restraint for a 
time, or else the sad realization of the 
ephemeral nature of happiness as the bright 
day stole on to the shades of even, that oast 
a depression on their spirits ; for 6ertrade*s 
flow of conversation was stayed. At length 
Gertrude, becoming aware of the silence, said — 

"I forgot, Mr. Darvell, to give you my 
uncle*s message, that he be^ed you would 
return to dine with us this evening.'* 

•* Thank you,** replied Edgar, " I am afraid 
I must spend this evening in writing some 
letters which have already been delayed too 
long, especially as I am leaving Porthane in 
a few days.** 

" Do you go so soon ? ** returned Gertrude, 
in a tone in which she strove vainly to betray 
no deeper feeling than a conventional regret. 

<*I much fear, Miss Carew,** rejoined 
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Edgar, *Hhat my convalescence has been 
strained to its ntmost limit, and that I have 
trespassed unpardonably upon the generous 
hospitality of your family." 

" You could scarcely do that ; my uncle so 
seldom meets anyone who takes him out of 
himself, and can sympathize in his favourite 
theories of the colonization. You see he has 
been the originator of the first attempt at 
emigration from this part of the country, and 
feels the responsibility of advising such a 
step unless his views are backed by the 
experience of others. Yet since the failure 
of the crops the year before last he was 
obliged to devise some scheme of improving 
the condition of the labouring classes. Yet, 
of course, all the large landowners are 
opposed to him in consequence of the 
prospect of the increase of wages if large 
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numbers of the poor families are sent abroad, 
and would be the first to blame him if the 
people found the plan of settlement fail ; so 
naturally he is glad to meet one who can 
give him some practical suggestions on his 
hobby." 

** I can, I think," replied Edgar, " obtain 
from other sources some valuable data from 
some old settlers, which will be of more 
assistance than my own immatured views. In 
the meantime I fear my own visit must soon 
terminate, as serious family matters must be 
attended to at once. I shall, however, if I 
may, give myself the pleasure of being with 
you to-morrow evening, which I fear will be 
my last. I could not express to you the 
pleasure my visit has given me, and I shall 
long look back on it as a very bright and 
happy period of my life ; more so, that it has 
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in a measure given me rest from family 
trouble.*' 

ft 

Gertrude could not trust herself to say 
more than that her uncle would be very 
sorry to hear he was going. 

They had now reached a point where their 
paths diverged, only a few hundred yards 
from Gertrude's home. Edgar's way lay to 
the left. The two paths commenced with a gap 
through a low ivy-grown bank at right 
angles to the one they came. 

** I fear you are very tired. Miss Oarew," 
he said, as he was on the point of parting 
from her. 

" No, not very," replied Gertrude, with a 
light, forced laugh, and she withdrew her 
hand from his and turned slowly towards the 
path leading to her house. 

Edgar, too, struck into his under the thick 
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dark f oliage^ where only ocoasionally a ray of 
the sunlight glinted from the glossy bark of 
the birch trees, or shot through the leafy 
chambers of the dense undergrowth. Before 
Edgar had gone fifty paces he recollected he 
was carrying Gertrude's shawl, and turned 
back to return it to her. He had regained 
tiie point at which they parted, and glanced 
in the direction she had taken, when un- 
observed he saw a sight that astonished and 
grieved him. Gertrude was sitting on the 
low bank leaning forward with her head rest- 
ing on her hands, her frame convulsed 
by sobs. Edgar felt himself unmanned ; for 
the moment his impulse was to retire, which, 
owing to the softness of the turf, he could do 
unheard, but he could not leave her in her 
grief thus, conscious, too, that he was pos^ 
sihly im a measure the cause of i<^ 430 he 
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adranced to her side and, bending over her^. 
aaid — 

"Forgive me, Miss Oarew, I fear I have* 
oaused you some pain ; let me relieve it if I 
Baay." 

Gertrude started. 

" Oh, no, no," she replied. " You have 
been very kind to me. It is only my foolish 

weakness." 

« 

But her self-control forsook hw again, and 
her sobs broke out afresh. 

Edgar was much distressed, and strove ta 
comfort her. At length his prudent restraint^ 
could curb his feelings no longer. 

" I have no right," he began, " to trespass- 
on your confidence. I have not dealt with 
you as I should have done« I have misled 
you; but can it be that I have hurt you by 
any seeming want of appreciation of your 
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great kindness? Has my response to your 
hospitality ever appeared cold? You have 
been a very, very kind friend to me — a friend 
when I most needed one. May I presume so 
far on your friendship as to ask you to hear 
some details of my life that I ought to have 
entrusted to your uncle weeks ago, when he 
first bade me be his guest ? Only one condi- 
tion I ask, that you will suspend all judg- 
ment of my conduct until you have heard me 
to the end. 

Edgar then proceeded to recount faithfully 
the story of his past life. Poor Gertrude 
nerved herself to this severe ordeal. All traces 
of her late emotion were gone, and she walked 
composedly by his side as he told her all, 

Edgar had no need of an appeal to her for- 
giveness. When he had finished she turned 
to him, and held out her hand, saying — 
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" I must go now, Mr. Darvell. Only one 
favour I would ask — that you will not tell 
my uncle what you have told me. I can 
know how to appreciate your feelings, which 
others may not, and would misunderstand. 

**I dare not thank you," replied Edgar. 
" Tour generosity reproaches me more than 
jour resentment could. May God bless 
jou for your goodness, and help you to for- 
give my thoughtless reticence. Would you 
rather that I did not come to your house to- 
morrow ? " 

"No, no," replied Gertrude, "I would 
rather you came, as if I knew nothing." 
' If Edgar Darvell had wished any confirma- 
tion of her faithful forgiveness he received it 
in that parting look. Nothing but sweetness 
And light beamed in that last glance; but 
who could gauge what it cost her, or fathom 
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the deep despairing pain that was veiled 
beneath that smile. 

Poor Gertrude was fain to be once more ia 
the privacy of her own room, where none- 
could intrude upon her grief. And as she 
stepped across the threshold the remem- 
brance of the bright, happy thoughts with 
which she left so few hours before seemed to 
overwhelm her with wretchedness. She could 
draw no consolation now from the contem- 
plation of the glories of the gathering night* 
To her they brought recollections, each of 
which seemed like a fresh shaft in her aching 
heart. She had no mother to guess her 
secret, and offer her consolation and advice. 
Her only confidante had been Esther Mere- 
dith, and to her henceforth her lips must be 
sealed in this Irfe-absorbing secret of every 
woman's heart. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Jl sleepless night was at length relieved by 
-dawn 9 a dawn that seemed but to parallel her 
own feelings. A fresh wind had sprung up 
during the early part of the night, but the 
storm died away with sunrise, and now the 
.great waves, no longer driven by the gale, 
rolled wearily in on the sands, with a dull, 
monotonous thud% The sky was a mass of 
blaek banks of clouds, labouring landwards, 
4md when Gertrude opened her window the 
humid air was oppressive and enervating. 
It required a brave heart to perform cheer-^ 
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fully and without betraying her feelings, the^ 
offices of the breakfast table with her uncle^ 
and to answer his enquiries as to her expedi- 
tion. She had only seen her uncle for a short 
time the previous evening, and had escaped 
to her own room on the plea of a head- 
ache. 

As the day wore on, one resolution fixed 
itself in Gertrude's mind, that, come what 
may, she must not see Edgar before he left^ 
With this object in view, and in hope of 
placing the possibility beyond her own con- 
trol, she anxiously watched for an improve- 
ment in the weather, that she might be absent 
from home when he came ; for she felt how 
severe would be the temptation to see him 
once more, if only to show him she felt no 
resentment for the sorrow he had inflicted on 
her. The question next occurred to her; 
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where should she go? and she could think of 
no place but the Merediths*. So having told 
her uncle late in the afternoon where she was 
going, and repeated Edgar DarvelFs message^ 
she set out for the Merediths' farm, about a 
mile and half distant. As she turned out of 
the high road into the private road leading to 
the farm she met George Meredith starting 
to look round the farm to give orders to the 
various men for the following day. The 
first embarrassment of meeting over, George's 
constraint seemed to wear off ; perhaps it was 
that before the avowal of his love, when he 
had everything to hope and fear, an imaginary 
consciousness of unworthiness kept him 
nervously ahticipative of every word or 
action before the woman he adored. He 
was genial and courteous to her now, and 
Gertrude's sympathy with his pain was pro- 
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ibably intensified by the aching void in her 
own heart. 

'^Is Esther at home, George?" began 
^rtrude. 

*^ Yes/' replied George ; " she will, I know, 
be yerj glad to see you. She has been yery 
•dull the past few days/' 

" I suppose all your com is in by this time, 
is it not ? '* 

•* Not quite all yet," returned George. " If 
the weather had held up to-day we should 
have finished though. By the bye, would it 
be troubling yOu to tell Mr. Carew that if he 
would like either of our teams to fetch the 
timber he has bought from Clayhanger wood 
he can have them any day. I saw old Norris 
4his morning and he told me it was ready for 
loading up now." 

As George made the last allusion he 
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glanced at Gertrude, jand was struok by tl^e 
sudden change of colour. Old Norris, 
referred to, was the farmer owning Clay- 
hanger, and who had yesterday enter- 
tained Gertinide and Edgar Darvell^ and 
the event had been related to George by 
the old farmer, who had appeared much 
pleased with the visit. George mentip^jed 
nothing of this to Gertrude, but her silent 
embarrassment at the mention of Norris' 
name gave a conclusive link in George's 
mind to a chain of reason why she had 
rejected his love; and the old flame of 
jealousy was roused again. 

George turned to his companion, saying ^ 

*^ I will not go farther with you, Gertrude* 

or I shall be too late for my men," and he 

turned back by the path they had come. 

Gertrude went on alone to the farm. 

VOL. J. K 
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Esther Meredith looked up from her work 
as a shadow fell across the window, and 
immediately darted out to meet her friend. 

" Oh, you dear, kind Gerty to come such a 
day as this!" she exclaimed. **Are you 
wet? Do come upstairs," and once en- 
sconced in Esther's room followed a long 
string of inquiries common on such occa- 
sions as the interval of a few days in the 
intercourse between two girls. 

*' George will be sorry to miss you, Gerty, 
You will stay to tea ? He is going round the 
farm, and will not be late." 

" I have just met him," returned Gertrude, 
" but I do not want to trouble him to see me 
home ; I can easily go alone as I used to." 

Gertrude's seeming indifference to George's 
society only confirmed Esther's conviction 
that they had some misunderstanding, but 
Gertrude's only apprehension really was, lest 
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he should chance to meet Mr. Darvell in 
going to her uncle's house, a meeting she 
felt would give pleasure to no one. 

" But," continued Esther, " you must not 
go away directly. Mamma would be so vexed 
if you did not stay to tea." 

When the two girls joined Mrs. Meredith 
in the dining-room, her greeting to Gertrude 
was not particularly cordial ; she was in one 
of her unapproachable moods that day, but 
Gertrude knew her characteristics so well as 
to be able to make allowance for them. The 
loss of her husband had much embittered her 
life, and she could find no sympathy in the 
happiness of others, and was not tolerant of 
gaiety in young people, and all pleasure 
seemed to have an irritating effect on her. 
It was not surprising then, that her constant 
companionship had a depressing effect on 
poor Esther s exuberant spirits, which were 
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more than erer bright when any visitor 
chanced to relieve the monotony of the farm 
life. The old lady made a few ordinary 
inquiries after the Rector and parish 
matters; and then went ofE to a long 
comment on the Rector's action in the 
emigration system, referring all the troubles 
of the lower classes to what she called 
" such ill-advised measures." 

** And I suppose," she continued, " the 
gentleman who has been staying with you 
has been assisting his short-sighted schemes.'* 

One who knew her less than Gertrude 
would have resented Mrs. Meredith's rude- 
ness, but Gertrude could afford to be silent 
for Esther's sake ; the more so that she felt 
heart -sick and sadly weary of everything. 
Her resolution, that in the first undertaking 
seemed easy, was now trembling under the 
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terrible weight of her temptation ; she knew 
now that Mr. Darvell would be about arriv- 
ing for his last visit, and a great longing 
was gnawing at her heart to see him, if but 
once more. It seemed so hard, so unkind to 
let him go without one farewell word, but 
again, as the full consciousness of such a step 
rose to her mind, a flush of modest sensibility 
mounted to her cheek, and she was glad of 
any tirade from Mrs. Meredith on her uncle's 
doings to divert attention from the true divi- 
nation of her confusion ; and so she achieved 
one little victory over herself, and sat listen- 
ing in half-afEected interest to her hostess, 
and shut out the wild fervent yearnings of 
her heart. 

Heaven help us all in such small crises as 
thesci for they are the pivots upon which 
lives turn. 



CHAPTER XII. 

If Edgar Darvell could have foreseen the 
results of his visit to Porthane, we must da 
him the justice to say, he would have pined 
the interim in his musty town lodgings 
rather than suffered his own peace of mind 
to be sacrificed, much less would he have 
sacrificed the happiness of another, and it 
was with a deep feeling of sorrow that he 
dwelt on the painful scene he had witnessed ; 
far less did he anticipate other complications 
from his visit, or he would not have pro- 
longed his stay an hour. 
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As it was he hastened his packing with a 
view of leaving in two days. The follow- 
ing evening he proceeded to the Rectory, 
and to his surprise he met the old Rector 
alone. 

"I am glad," began Mr. Oarew, when he 
had explained that Gertrude had been de- 
tained no doubt by her friends, " I am glad 
to have the opportunity of speaking to you 
alone for a few minutes. I want to ask you 
to do me a favour, Mr. Darvell." 

Edgar at the first announcement felt ap- 
prehensive that the Rector was about to 
moot some possible point in connection with 
Gertrude and himself, and was much relieved 
when he proceeded. 

Edgar at once replied ^ 

"I shall be very happy, Mr. Carew, I 
assure you, to do anything to testify my 
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appreciation of joui" greiat kindness to Ine ; 
pray name what you would hare me do ? " 

"Well," continued the Bector, "I am 
getting an old man, and I know no one 
about here to whom I can apply, as I have, I 
fear, earned the re&fentment of the best men 
about me by my action in behalf of our poot 
people, and living here so long, I have lost 
sight of my old friends, and so I wanted to 
Ask you if you would be so kind as to under* 
take on your return to London to arrange 
for the trusteeship of my property in behalf 
of my niece." 

Although the request well-nigh staggered 
Edgar, he could not refuse the kind old tnati^ 
so he answered, with as much earnestness as 
he could command, that he would do as Mr. 
Carew wished with pleasure. 

Mr. Carew then proceeded to explain whaA 
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be wished^ and the deeds that woald be 
necessary, which poor Edgar promised to 
have prepared and forwarded on his return 
to London. 

Edgar attentively .heard the Rector to 
the end, and while expressing himself deeply 
4Bensible of the trust reposed in him, strove, 
without seeming to show any anxiety to be 
free from such a post, to point out the advis- 
ability of getting a nearer neighbour to 
undertake the trusteeship, at the same time 
avowing his own readiness to see the proper 
-deeds prepared. But in vain. No one he 
could suggest pleased the old Bectbr, until 
at last^ fearing he should offend him, Edgar 
Was obliged to resign himself to an oflBce which 
he clearly saw would keep open a channel of 
intercourse he had striven to close. So, ac^ 
cepting it as inevitable^ he passed on to 
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other subjects, until at length he took his 
leave. 

It was three days before he reached 
London, when he hastened at once to his- 
offices, where he found awaiting him a few 
letters, arrived the day before. One wa& 
from his wife, stating that, having received 
no letters from him by the last two mails, she 
had sent this to the Company's office to be 
forwarded with the business budget, going 
on to say she found herself much stronger, 
and proposed returning directly she heard 
from him. 

Edgar lost no time, but at once set out for 
St. Servan to join his wife. 

The pleasure with which Edgar looked 
forward to meeting his young wife again was 
chequered by a certain sense of grievance, 
and he could not eradicate from his mind the 
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impression that Grace had not taken so much 
pains as she might have done to trace his 
movements and to provide for his comfort ; 
while on her part Grace, having received na 
letters, felt that she too had a cause of com* 
plaint, and an undercurrent of vexation ran 
through her letter, which Edgar at once de- 
tected and attributed to some indifference on 
her part instead of to the right cause. 

Though it cannot be said that these little 
resentments at all detracted from the cor- 
diality of their meeting, or that any one 
could have detected anything like a shadow 
of a difference between them, yet there 
was a secret consciousness of an inexpress- 
ible something that seemed to chill their 
after intercourse when the first pleasure of 
being reunited had passed away. But days 
went by and neither said anything to 
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the other of what was passing in their 
mind. 

At length they returned to their home^ 
arriving after a long, tedious journej* One 
of their old servants had been re-engaged to 
assist the agent in rearranging the furni" 
ture and making the place fit for habitation, 
but it was not the time of year suitable for 
renovating house property; so, beyond the 
removal of the cobwebs and dirt, little could 
be done to freshen up the appearance of the 
villa, and Edgar's second return to his home 
was scarcely less cheerless than it had been 
six months previously. A strong smell of 
decayed wood and leaves pervaded the 
garden, and the damp, musty atmosphere of 
the badly-arranged rooms was chilling in the 
extreme. Edgar could not but contrast his 
return home on this wet, dark, miserable 
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winter's afternoon to his neglected and un^^ 
comfortable domicile with the first time he en- 
tered it with his wife nearly four years since. 
How he remembered the pride with which he 
surveyed every detail of comfort which he 
had proyided for his wife's surprise and 
approval. Now he was depressed by the 
presence of the same furniture, ornaments, 
and books, discoloured and mildewed by 
their exposure in a damp warehouse. He 
could not but feel vexed ; he bad known little 
or nothing of Grace's illness that caused her 
to leave home, and so attributed it to fancy. 
At all events, he thought she might have 
taken care that his property should be 
looked after. 

Grace, too, contemplated sadly the condi- 
tion of their once charming little house, and 
partially guessed what was passing in her 
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husband's mind as he threw himself into an 
^rm-chair with a sigh. Probably at that 
moment a perfect clearing of all difference 
between them might have been effected had 
Grace followed the dictates of her inclination 
to put her arms round her husband's neck 
and have a good cry. But a word from Edgar 
repelled her inclination. He had taken a 
general survey of the room, when he coldly 
remarked — 

" I shall sell my house of furniture if I 
ever go abroad again, Grace." 

" Indeed ! " replied his wife, her haughty 
temper rising at the implied reproach, "I 
should do so now, my dear, if you wish it, 
and leave baby and me in dingy lodgings,** 
and she left the room. 

Poor Grace I If her heart was heavy before 
it was sevenfold more so ere she had been 
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through all the rooms. Damp and neglect 
had done sad work. In her own bedroom a 
large piece of the cornice and wall had fallen, 
in some places the paper was parting from the 
wall ; the roof had evidently suffered from a 
high wind, and every shower since had con- 
tributed its item to disfigure walls and 
decorations. At length she shut herself in 
her own little work-room, and throwing her- 
self on the couch, burst into tears. 

Edgar sat moodily looking into the fire in 
the dining-room. At length it occurred to 
him to call the servant to ascertain when the 
dinner or tea would be ready. She replied 
that cook had found the kitchen chimney 
was out of order, and would he please let 
her make him something else, as she could 
not roast the joint. . Edgar replied, " Never 
mind, do something for your mistress," and 
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yawning) he took up his bat and coat arid 
went out. As he came to the turning of th& 
road he espied the hackney coach that had 
brought them from the stage office, drawn 
up at the tavern. Edgar hailed the con^^^ 
veyance, and drove into London again. He 
sought out an old club house he had been 
wont to frequent, and having ordered dinner, 
settled himself for a quiet hour's reflection. 
His reflection was not cheerful, nor did a 
good English dinner, that panacea for all 
temperaments, tend to improve his spirits^ 
insomuch that the old waiter, who had known 
Edgar for some years as one of their older 
members, seemed to miss the kind, genial 
greeting he was wont to receive. 

As Edgar was sitting over a bottle of old 
red wine after dinner, he remarked an 
acquaintance at a near table similarly OC'*^ 
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cupied. lEe sent him his eard requesting him 
to join his table. His friend looked up on 
reading the name, and at once crossed to 
where Edgar was sitting. 

" I am very glad, Darvell/* he began, 
" to welcome you back ; this is a pleasure 
quite unexpected. Has Mrs. Darvell re- 
tu-rned ? I hope she has benefited by iber 
change ? " 

" Yes, thanks," replied Edgar, " but you 
are not looking well, Weaver. You have 
been working too hard.*' 

"No, not exactly," replied Mr. Weaver, 
who was a hard-working lawyer. 

" I am very glad to have met you here," 
continued Edgar, " as I wanted to speak to 
you on business matters. An old friend has 
asked me to become trustee ; I do not care 
for the post, but can't well help myself 

VOL. I. L 
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without ofEending him, so I want you to take 
the necessary data, which, I will give you, 
and prepare the requisite documents," 

Edgar then went on to explain what was 
wanted, and after finishing a bottle of wine 
they strolled out, Edgar would not join his 
friend at the play, but set out on his way 
homeward. He was vexed and worried, and 
as he walked on he turned over in his mind 
the causes that troubled him, most especially 
his wife's altered demeanour towards him, 
which he felt served to alienate him from his 
home at a time when it was most essential 
that every domestic tie should be more than 
ever binding. Now when he had achieved 
his success, and was able to enjoy the rest 
of his retirement, at an age when very few 
men of the service were entitled to it, had 
he been more than ordinarily fortunate only 
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to find all other enjoyments of life a fallacy P 
He tried to ask himself how far he himself 
was responsible for the disappointment, but 
from his point of view could see no subject 
of blame to himself, he could not help the 
letters going wrong ; whereas if his wife had 
chosen to remain at home, or at least to 
secure him a home to come to on his return, 
not one of the difficulties of his present 
position would have arisen. Now he found 
himself beset with them just when he ex- 
pected to be free and independent to follow 
the bent of his own iuclinations. In justice 
to Edgar, we must here remember that he 
had never been made properly aware of how 
ill his wife had been. 

Thus, companion to his own ill thoughts, 
he at length reached his house. He let himself 
in, and found all in darkness. While closing 
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the door, the housemaid brought him a 
candle, at the same time saying her mistress: 
begged he would excuse her waiting up as 
she was not well and very tired. So he sat 
smoking some time, gazing into the fire in a 
half doze, and as he so sat, scenes stretched 
away in the living coals, copse and field, 
moorland and sea, glowing in all the 
splendour of summer noon, and on every 
scene a presiding genius rested and peiN 
vaded all, and ever ranged through every- 
thing a sweet, thrilling influence ; and a look 
of ineffable love beamed from a face that to 
him could wear no reproach. 

It had been well for thee, Edgar Darvell, 
if in the seclusion of that hour thou hadst 
resolutely purged from thy mind those fanci- 
ful dreams which, in their subtle workings in 
the heart, floated so pleasantly before thee. 
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and auSered thee to dwell in thought upon 
'charms which thy yet unsullied mind, tena^ 
cious of its honour, would hitherto hare 
shunned to realize. But the vision in the 
coals was like a narcotic, it paralysed the 
-senses, and the cigar dropped from his lips, 
^and his head bent forward on his breast, and 
lie dreamed that like Perseus of old he was 
saving his Andromeda from a great evil, 
and apparently insurmountable obstacles lay 
in his way. He dreamed that he, too, saw 
the great monster surging on towards a 
beauteous ideal, but in vain the struggle, 
the fierce, unflinching attack — he had no 
freezing code of philosophy, like Medusa's 
head, to restrain the monster — and all his 
conflicts seemed still to leave his enemy un- 
scathed, till he felt himself, unlike his classic 
prototype, succumbing to his foe, and going 
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down before the onset, when he woke with a 
start, to find himself almost falling off his 
chair. He sat yet a little, sketching the 
parallel of his own case, but stronger in the 
vigour of youth than he felt in his dream. 
He apprehended naught to fear from the 
monster created of moral susceptibilities. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

** Uncared for gird the windy grove. 

Or flood the hannts of heron or orakOi 
Or into silyer arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek or cove." 

Gertrude sat on the old mossy stone bench, 
her head resting on her hand, pensively 
watching the clear stream beside her, flow- 
ing silently seaward, flowing as it had ever 
seemed to her, only varying its stillness as 
it passed her bower in a soothing ripple. 
The stream had been a friend and com- 
panion to her. It had sung with her in the 
light hours of childhood, far back, as it 
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Beemed to her, when it was always summer ; 
a friend that had sighed with her in all her 
girlish griefs, that had soothed her with a song 
softer than a mother's lullaby, that had 
never chid her for neglectfulness, but had 
plaintively wooed her caresses, and had 
lulled her to sleep in the heat of the summer 
noon. 

Oh, what a sense of rest and peace, such as 
comes not often in our lives, while dreamily 
listening with closed, eyes to the murmur of 
those little waves in the drowsy heat, when 
the topmost chambers of the beeches over- 
head hangs motionless and unstirred I Sever 
not lightly, oh I my little sisters, such mute 
ties of simple affection as these, for they 
are the birthright of childhood and inno- 
cence, which contact with the world will 
pitilessly shatter, and with all the gain of 
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wealth and knowledge will never return to 
jou. 

It was the week after Edgar had left. 
Gertrude had expected no tidings of him, 
nor had she received any; and yet she 
could not stifle the yearning to learn some- 
thing of him, the hope that he would 
write to her uncle. And the secret dismay 
with which she learnt from Mr. Carew that 
he had asked Edgar to be her trustee, was 
not unmingled with a deep joy that such a 
post must bring them once again together. 

Gertrude was contemplating such a con- 
tingency as she sat musing over the rippling 
water hurrying seaward. Looming darkly 
against her one only flickering ray of sun- 
shine, gathered the hopeless and impossible 
romance of her love. Nothing could seem 
more cruel than the blight cast upon a young 
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life SO fresh and happy ; not, too, an inactive, 
selfish life, but one of kind thought for 
others, of good influence to her fellow- 
creatures. 

But I have digressed too long. It is nofc 
my purpose here to trace the causes that 
may tend to derange a well-organized life, or 
to speculate on the possibility of a well- 
trained mind almost losing for a time 
control of the senses ; but lightly as many 
may hold the sufferings endured by a warm, 
passionate, isolated heart, pining for a love 
that can never be returned, they are too 
often of an intensity that warps ever after- 
wards, unless bravely met with a strong 
will, the nature of the sufferers, be they men 
or women. But while Gertrude was nursing 
her secret grief, in the darkest hour of her 
sorrow there came to her relief the best solace 
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of all selfish sorrow, namely, active work, and 
care for the sorrows of others. 

It happened that among her uncle's parish- 
ioners there were many rough, wild characters 
who were always getting into the clutches 
of the law, from their inveterate attachment 
to smuggling — ^men who, though professedly 
fishermen, would prefer a bad day's smug- 
gling to a good day's fishing, from love of the 
excitement. The most notorious of this 
gang were to be found in a small cluster of 
huts about two miles distant, at a spot 
called Longbeach. So bad was the repute 
of this little colony, that the more respect- 
able natives held aloof from them in a sort 
of over-righteous dread of contamination.r 
And for any village girl to marry into this 
clique was to hopelessly lose caste. The 
tradition ran that they were descendants of 
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« small body of Spaniards thrown ashore 
from the Armada; which, perhaps, rightly 
or not, traced its origin to the fact that 
many of the men were of a dark, swarthy 
oomplezion, which contrasted strangely with 
the fairer Celtic natives. 

In spite, however, of the repute they 
bore, they were a fine fearless band of 
fellows. And there were never wanting 
among the best beauties the neighbourhood 
€ould boast some who, despite the social 
ban, were successfully wooed by the daring 
young clansmen. Some years previously a 
fair young villager had eloped with one 
Ealph Jago ; and though she still dwelt 
within three miles of her father's door, Meg 
Jago had never crossed its threshold since. 

Gertrude had often of late chosen the 
road towards Longbeach as being the least 
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frequented, solitude being more conge- 
nial to her present mood. It fell upo» 
this afternoon that she had pursued her 
walk farther than usual along the shore, 
and was about to retrace her steps when 
she met three or four lads carrying a 
burthen between them on an old sail, which 
proved to be an unfortunate comrade who 
had met with an accident, having fallen 
from the rigging of a small fishing craft. 
Gertrude crossed the sands towards them 
to inquire what was the matter. 

" It's Tim Jago," said one of the lads. 

Gertrude bent over the poor boy, who, 
though much injured, was still conscious. 
Her kind inquiring glance elicited no reply, 
but a look of deep sufEering crossed his face. 
When Gertrude heard the name, she re- 
membered Meg Jago, whom the villagers 
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fipoke of in harsh words only, as of one who 
had committed some unpardonable crime. 
Gertrude had never been to Longbeach 
:alone, but she could not bear the little 
fellow to be left uncared for, in case his 
mother was not at home; so she turned 
back and accompanied them to Jago*s house. 
As they neared the hamlet one of the lads 
pointed out which was the cottage, and 
Gertrude hurried on to break the sad news. 
She found Meg Jago at home, and as 
quietly and unexcitedly as possible made her 
aware of the facts, 

"Lor', miss, you don't say so," replied 
JMeg, "but it's very gracious, I am sure, 
miss, for you to come all the way for my 
boy ; it's more than all my own folks 'd have 
done." Tears came to the poor mother's eyes. 
He's the only one I've got; I'm always 
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^aid I shall lose him, he's so daring like. 
1 beg your pardon, I am sure, miss, but 
please take a chair," and Meg dusted an 
already spotless chair with her white apron. 

" Don't think of me/' rejoined Gertrude. 
" I came back to see if I could be of any use 
to you in getting things ready for your boy." 
She here suggested a few requisite arrange- 
ments, and had scarcely set to work to carry 
them out when poor Tim arrived. 

" Do not lift him," said Gertrude, as his 
mother prepared to carry him from the old 
sail ; " lay him on the bed as he is." 

And they proceeded to a small inner room, 
where they placed Tim on his bed. The boys 
shyly retired, lingering round the outer door 
to see if they could be of any further use, 
and presently Gertrude, seeing Tim was in 
great pain, suggested sending for a doctor. 
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and one of the lads at once set out to Port* 
bane. By degrees they made poor Tim a 
little easier, and sat down to await the 
doctor s arrival- 
Gertrude now had a few moments' leisure 
to contemplate objects around her. The 
cottage was very clean ; the furniture was 
heterogeneous in the extreme, mostly con- 
sisting of salvage from wrecks, and the 
cottage itself seemed to be principally of 
ships' timbers. What an encyclopoedia of 
events could have been chronicled from the 
history of such a collection I What a register 
of hopeful enterprise, when those old timbers 
first cleaved the foam, and what of dread and 
fear in their prolonged voyages or slight 
mishaps, till at last, as if it were an object of 
which ocean was ashamed and would no 
longer trifle with, she spurned it from her 
bosom, a distorted and shivered mass. Yet 
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once again to be dignified as the habitation 
of man, the disjointed beams, as it were, 
complacently from beyond reach of the angry 
waves contemplate their impotent fury. 
There is a poetical sadness in the sight of 
an old fallen tree, but it is light compared 
with the sight of an old ship rotting above 
tide mark. Aye, I can feel now some touch 
of sympathy with the recollection of a very 
old sailor giving me the history of such a 
craft. He recalled the day when he helped 
to haul her ashore on a bright full spring 
tide, three-score years after he had first 
sailed in her ; a lump rose in the old fellow's 
throat, and hQ looked with dimmed eyes at 
his old friend. And were that craft mine I 
would as lief desecrate the tomb of my fore- 
fathers as dismember a timber of her beams 
as long as the old man lived. 

VOL. I. M 
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Gertrude was agreeably surprised at the 
good order in which she found everything 
arranged, which might have put to the blush 
many an interior in her own village. She 
had expected to find a rough set of vaga- 
bonds, but was struck by the extreme polite- 
ness and courtesy of all she met. She had 
expected to find Meg degenerated into a 
drudge or a virago ; she found her a quiet, 
comely young woman. Perhaps the slight 
anxious expression that seemed to be habitual 
to her, and the one or two grey hairs, were 
due to the life of anxiety to which they were 
constantly exposed. The lot of a fisher- 
wife is hard enough but that of a smuggler s 
wife ten times worse. For at times it would 
have been as dangerous for her husband to 
haul his craft alongside a wharf as to run 
her on a lee- ward reef. 
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** I can't thank you as I ought to, ma'am, 
I am sure, for your goodness to us. It is a 
scarce thing for us to get gentlefolks down 
here ; but I am sure we are very grateful 
when they come. You see, ma*am, since I 
married Jago, my own people won't speak to 
me, because they say we are a smuggling 
lot ; and I am very sorry, for I have often 
tried to get Jago to give it up and only to 
live by his fishing, and he sometimes says he 
will ; but when he tries to sell his fish, the 
people won't buy from him, unless he takes 
his fish right up to Falmouth where they 
don't know him. Ah, it's a wild, rough life, 
ma'am, and I am always afraid he will come 
to harm, but they have all been doing some- 
thing at it all their lives, and sometimes my 
husband and his brothers laugh at me, and 
say all the men on the shore would be 
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smugglers if they wasn't too much afraid,, 
and 1 don't know but what they wouldn't, 
for the best of them are ready to buy the 
cargoes cheap when they can, without askings 
questions." 

While Meg was talking thus she had been 
occupied in preparing the evening meal, 
which as a good little housewife she always 
kept warm from sundown to any hour her 

wild consort might come in unawares and 
hungry, 

Gertrude was dreading lest the smuggler 
should return before she left, but she would 
not go till the doctor had seen poor Tim, 
whom Meg was constantly striving to put 
easier. 

Gertrude was sitting in the recess of the 
cottage window, almost hidden by a large oak 
locker, when Jago entered without seeing 
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her. He was a fine, dark, swarthy man of 
about thirty-five, whose every gesture and 
glance betokened the free, hazardous nature 
of his calling. Seeing Meg bending over the 
fire — 

" Let's have some supper, my girl," he 
said, laying his hand on her shoulder. 

She looked up with a glad smile that always 
met his safe return; and then, glancing 
towards Gertrude, said — 

** Don't you see the lady ? " 

Jago turned to Gertrude, in surprise and 
confusion, removing his oil-skin hat — 

" I am very sorry, I am sure, ma'am. I 
beg your pardon ; I didn t mean to be rude, 



ma'am." 



Gertrude proceeded to reassure him, and 
gradually broke to him the object of her 
visit, and told him she wished to see if she 
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could be of any use when the doctor came. 
Poor Jago's countenance fell when he heard 
the bad news, and he went in and stood 
beside the little bed, bending over his boy, of 
whom he was very fond. 

Tim*s eyes lighted up as he caught sight 
of his father, but he could not speak, and 
the man sat down by the bed and could not 
be induced to eat anything his wife had pre- 
pared for him, but watched wistfully the 
suffering lad. Tim was about thirteen years 
of age now, and the lad was endeared to his 
father by companionship in many a wild gale 
of wind. JSTought cared Tim for wind or sea, 
so that his father was with him ; and there 
never blew the gale yet that Tim would not 
have put to sea in at his father's bidding. 
Many a night had Jago's steady hand 
trembled as he glanced at his little lad 
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crouched in the foresheets, while his craft 
but barely shook herself clear of the sea that 
now and again broke over the small deck, 
and the little chap would laugh back to the 
roar of waves as they swept over the gun- 
wale. Jago was proud, as he might be, of 
his boy ; there was not his match in the port 
of his age for nerve and pluck ; and when 
the men were away there was often none but 
Tim Jago who would venture in his punt out 
to the crab-pots on a dirty morning. Tim 
knew the best places to find the richest lug- 
worms for deep-sea work. Tim knew the 
daintiest young crabs for bait. Tim knew 
when the mussels were ripe. Tim could 
splice a rope. Tim could cut a thole with 
his pocket-knife. Tim could splice and trim 
an oar with any one. In short, Tim endeared 
himself unconsciously to those around him 
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by the surest way — that of making himself 
useful. 

The doctor gave no decided opinion when 
he examined the injured boy, but promised 
to see him again the following day, in the 
meantime sending him a soothing draught. 
Gertrude kep*t out of sight during the doctor's 
visit, but afterwards helped poor Meg to carry 
out the doctor's instructions. 

It had been little Tim's duty, on his father's 
return, to make the craft snug at her moor- 
ings, and bring in the fish or tackle. It was 
with a downcast face that Jago left the boy's 
bedside at his wife's entreaty to look after 
these things. 

The crimson tints of the western clouds 
were deepening to purple, and Gertrude 
noticed the shades, and seeing she could be 
of no further practical help at present she 
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set out on her return home. Her first inter- 
course had entirely removed her earlier im- 
pression of the inhabitants of Longbeaoh. 
As she passed down the narrow thorough- 
fare she met nothing but the greatest cour- 
tesy and respect. Here a group of rough, 
wild-looking men moved aside to let her pass, 
some touching their hats; the women fore- 
bore to stare rudely at her, as villagers are 
often wont, and some standing at their doors 
curtsied as she passed them; and as she 
passed out on to the sands toward Porthane, 
poor Gertrude's heart felt lighter than it had 
done for some days. Only when she lingered 
for a last look at the still heaving sea, as the 
gentle waves broke the western light into a 
thousand kaleidoscopic rays, she recalled her 
own sorrow. Then she thought of poor Meg 
Jago, so happy with her wild, rough life, and 
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envied her in the active care of those she 
loved — and then she thought of her trouble, 
too, and of her constant anxiety, lest her 
husband should be caught some day smug- 
gling, and be transported ; and then too, of 
poor Tim, in his suffering, till she had no 
space left for regrets of her own. So she 
trudged on over the moist, hard sands, re- 
volving what she could best do to help these 
poor people, in whom she had felt such deep 
interest. Her uncle was much surprised to 
hear where she had been, but he never gain- 
said her anything, and had complete confi- 
dence in her discretion and judgment. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The next day found Gertrude again at Long- 
beach with a basket full of necessaries and 
dainties for the sick boy. Tim's face lighted 
up as she entered, and she had no need to 
wonder if her visit was welcome. She sat 
some time with him; he could speak now in 
whispers, and his hands were feebly turning 

over the pages of an old common almanack. 
Gertrude asked him if he liked books, and 
if she should read to him, and he replied 
with a bright smile — 
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" Oh, thank you, ma'am.*' 

" He was almost the best scholar in the 
Tillage, ma'am," rejoined his poor mother. 

Gertrude was glad to have hit upon this 
means of amusing him, and she brought out 
of her pocket a small volume of short, 
pretty stories, and read several to the poor 
boy, and then asked him if he should like 
to keep the book till she brought him 
another. Tim was delighted, and telling 
him he must not tire himself, she again took 
her leave. 

For some time each day almost saw her 
Again at Longbeach with something for the 
sick lad, and Meg could not express 
sufficiently her gratitude. And one night, 
as she was leaving the cottage, she met 
Jago returning. Touching his hat, he said — 

" Beg your pardon, ma'am, I don't know 
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if I may make so bold, but I hope you'll 
excuse it, ma*am. I thought, may be, you'd 
accept a sole or two, so I took the liberty to 
ask your acceptance of some at your home,. 



ma'am." 



Gertrude thanked him for his kind thought,, 
and again expressed her thanks on seeing him 
next time, which so pleased the poor fellow 
that an observant comrade in Jago's boat 
might always after have noticed how, in 
dividing their several shares of fish on the 
home run, Jago would give up two or three 
of his own to procure the largest and best 
fish, which, when his, were sure to be laid 
carefully in a safe place, and the fishmonger 
of Porthane coincidently wondered how it 
was now that when there was a good catch 
the Vicarage didn't take their usual order. 



CHAPTER XV. 

If Grace DarveU's first undertaking of the 
cares of housekeeping were auspicious, as 
much could scarcely be said of her return to 
them. Thoroughly dispirited by the unhappy 
difference with her husband, she lost that 
healthy appreciation of responsibility so in- 
dispensable to a young wife for the faithful 
fulfilment of its duties. Moreover, suffering 
under a sense of her grievance, her disposi- 
tion was not one to quietly submit to what 
fihe felt was an injustice ; and under the im- 
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pulse of this impression it did not require 
mucli to rouse her to stifle what she felt 
was her weaker inclination to make amends, 
and to assume an indifference to her husband's 
coldness and slight. At least, she had her 
baby to console and amuse her, and she tried 
to persuade herself that it was his neglect of 
her child, and not of herself, that she was 
resenting. 

While in this unsatisfactory frame of mind 
Grace was destined to be fortified in her 
determination by the opinion of another of 
her own sex. It happened that during her 
stay in France with her guardian she had 
made the acquaintance of a certain Mrs. 
Lamond, who had returned to town shortly 
before her, and, being previously informed of 
her return, took the earliest opportunity of 
calling in a friendly way to inquire after 
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Bweet Mrs. Darvell and her darling baby. So 
while Grace, feeling very mortified, scarcely 
concealing her feelings in her manner, was 
endeavouring to restore a semblance of order 
to her own pretty drawing-room, Mrs. 
Lamond was announced, and, after a few 
preliminary civilities, began — 

" I am really quite concerned, my love, to 
find you looking so very unwell. You, indeed, 
ought not to wear yourself out over these 
little matters but let your maids put things 
right by degrees; " and further auguring in 
her worldly wisdom that the arrangement of 
the furniture was not at the root of her 
friend's discomfort, she hazarded, " and pray 
tell me how your dear husband is ? " 

" He is quite well, thank you," returned 
Grace. ** He is out." 

** Oh, how unchivalrous of him to leave 
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you this first day 1 But I suppose he is at 
business ? *' 

" I don't know quite where he is,'* inno- 
cently replied Grace, 

" Not know, my love, where your dear 
husband is ? That is a delinquency I never 
allow in my husband. But, then, you are 
young, my dear; you wiU get wiser. You 
will learn that even husbands require train- 
ing to their paces." 

Grace sighed wearily, and her friend pro- 
ceeded — 

" You know, my dear, I have seen many 
good husbands spoiled through being allowed 
to have their own way." 

Although Grace imbibed, as a sort of 
soothing draught, the subtle advice poisoning 
her better sense, she did not condescend to 

VOL. J. N 
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confide to her visitor any "details of the 
difference with her husband. 

At length, when Mrs. Lamond took leave, 
she insisted that Grace should join her in a 
drive. She could not easily refuse her press- 
iug entreaties, and, after giving a few instruc- 
tions to the nurse with reference to the baby, 
she dressed and joined Mrs. Lamond in her 
brougham. After completing the circuit of 
the park she remembered a little shopping 
she wished to do, so they went on to Bond 
Street. To accompany that good lady on a 
shopping expedition was a severe test of 
patience to her obedient husband, and a duty 
against which even he rebelled, and so she 
was fain to inveigle one of her numerous 
acquaintances to accompany her. 

Before completing half their commissions 
Grace was very tired, and longed to be home 
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again lest she should miss her husband* 
But Mrs. Lamond was not so easily to be 
shaken off, she insisted upon their haying 
some light refreshment together, and when 
Grace mildly intimated that she ought to be 
returning home, her friend replied — 

" My love, be guided by me. If you want 
to make your dear husband appreciative of 
your society you will do it most efEectually by 
allowing him just once or twice to know the 
want of it, and I had quite counted on your 
being my companion for this evening/* 

To this, however, Grace would not accede, 
and Mrs, Lamond gave the order for home. 

On reaching Mrs. Lamond's house Grace 
had to submit to the formalities of a light 
tea, when she was at last released, and the 
brougham conveyed her to her own home, 
not, however, before Mrs. Lamond had mad© 
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her promise to spend a long day with her be* 
fore the following week. Q-race glanced at 
her watch as she drove through her garden* 
gate, and a gloomy foreboding took possession 
of her that her husband would have arrived 
before her, and found nothing ready for him. 
Her conjecture was fated to be unhappily 
fulfilled, for on inquiry she learnt that he 
had returned about two hours earlier, and 
waited an hour and a half, and then packed a 
portmanteau and drove away in a hackney 
coach. Grace hurried upstairs, and on her 
toilet-table found a hurried note running 
thus — 



" Deaeest Wife, 

" I waited till the last moment I 
could spare to see you, to explain that I 
must go into the country to-night on busi- 
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Dess connected with a trusteeship I hold* The 
testator is very ill, and as I am the sole 
trustee I must attend at once. I shall not 
be absent for more than a few days. — ^With 
all love, your fond husband/* 



Grace was much grieved to read this, the 
more so that she felt just a little guilty of 
n^lect, and she indulged in that invariable 
safety valve to a woman's feelings, a good 
cry. 

I don't know why it should be so, nor do 
I suppose any of my patient readers could 
•enlighten me. but we shall all know some 
day, I ween, why the devil's agencies are so 
potent and numerous in our little lives, made 
dp, or unmade, as they are, by circum- 
stances. With very slightly altered conditions, 
I have been here portraying not a fictional 
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representation of what could happen in the 
lives of possible men and women, but what 
has actually come under my own personal 
knowledge of the lives of those I have known 
more or less directly. 

For instance, had not the unhappy gargon 
of the French hotel omitted to post Grace's 
letter and stolen the postage, Edgar would 
have been duly apprised of her illness and 
movements, and none of the misunderstand* 
ings might have occurred. He might not have 
visited Cornwall ; Grace would not have met 
Mrs. Lamond ; nor would the train of sequent 
circumstances have affected the lives of our 
other friends. Poor Gertrude might have 
settled down as the happy, contented wife of 
George Meredith. George might not have 
forgotten, as it is on record he did, the follow- 
ing Christmas to treat all his servants and 
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labourers, the coach to and from Porthane 
would have b^en one fare less, and this tale 
of vicissitude would not have been written. 

While Edgar Darvell is pursuing his 
journey to Cornwall, and while his wife is 
bemoaning his absence with a penitency of 
grief and contrition, of which, had her 
pride permitted her to exhibit a tenth of 
its ingenuousness in her husband's pre- 
sence, he would have been brought to her 
side in a moment, instead of being repelled 
by her seeming nonchalance. While, I 
say, these two fools are proudly hug- 
ging their misery, when one word would 
break the constraint between them, we 
must go back a few days to take up the 
thread of another life whose career has an 
important influence over some of the lives 
under our consideration. 



CHAPTER XVL 

An old tub of a barque was drifting more 
than sailing up the Thames past Grravesend, 
It was a dull, muggy day ; everything and 
everybody looked dirty; the very skies looked 
like unwashed windows. If there was any- 
thing in sight from the windows of the 
Falcon that was dirtier than all the rest on 
that broad sheeb of water, it was the Mary 
Jane^ homeward bound from Australia and 
Norfolk Island, with a mixed cargo, prin- 
cipally consisting of old Government stores, 
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the complement of lier crew being completed 
with a few ticket-of -leave men from the con* 
vict station. 

There was that about the Mary Jane 88 
she floated past under main and fore-topsails 
and jibs by which any of the old salts on the 
water-side could have told you at once what 
she was, and as she hove to and ran up the 
signal for river pilot — 

" That's Government rig, I know," said 
one of the older of the group, watching her. 
*^ You go off to her, Sam," addressing one 
of the younger men, adding aside contemp- 
tuously between puffs of his pipe, as 
Sam pulled away from shore in his punt, 
** They ain't worth wasting time over, they 
ain't/' 

The river pilot Sam pulled towards the 
Mary Jane, nor did he either seem to care 
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much for the job. She was a dirty, slovenly 
ship, ropes and cordage all over her, but not 
one sheet, rope, or cable seemed to be right ; 
in short, she looked like a ship suffering 
from low spirits, and had none of that smart- 
ness which even after bad weather a well- 
manned trader carries, and as the brisk 
young pilot comes alongside he seems 
almost infected by the atmosphere of his 
charge, and, as he hauls himself over the 
gunwale, shouts in a listless tone, " Slack away 
the weather sheets, a point off the north 
shore," Two men, fair types of the crew, 
answered the orders. One was a dull, block- 
headed looking fellow, like a white mulatto, 
the other a sullen, dark-bearded man with 
good features, but a physiognomy at once 
indicative of a type of the most troublesome 
of the criminal classes, who are indifferent to 
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danger, and who are rarely touched by sym- 
pathy or principle. 

The former went by the name of Bah- 
lamb among his mates, probably from the 
weak good-nature that made him the butt 
for ridicule and the slave for everyone, in 
spite of his huge proportions. The second was 
called Boscove, the absence of any liberty 
with his appellation being traceable to the 
savage, determined expression of his counten- 
ance, which was not one to court a joke or to* 
lightly provoke an insult. 

" The like clinging to the unlike and not 
the like" may perhaps account for the 
friendship between these two opposite 
characters. The one as mild as the other 
was savage and indomitable ; the one amused 
with trifles, the other rarely smiling except 
at contemplated villany ; the one a criminal 
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from being the tool of a stronger mind, the 
other the most sinister in desire and un- 
flinching in purpose. Boscove never oon- 
descended to ridicule the huge Bahlamb 
and the Bahlamb, felt that the shelter of 
Boscove's friendship was a protection from 
the brutality of his other comrades. These 
are the most likely deductions from the seven 
years' friendship of these two convicts, and 
now they lean over the gunwale of the Mary 
Jane within twelve hours of their discharge. 
While they are so occupied the slovenly 
vessel has drifted up to Woolwich pier ; she 
is brought up, her anchors let go, and she 
swings sullenly on the flood. 

Next morning found our two friends en-» 
joying a pipe in the reeking back parlour of 
a low waterside tavern, displaying the sign 
of the Duke of Marlborough, with his Grace 
swinging overhead in caricature. 
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" Well," said Boscove, " it's a good job 
youVe got work, or they would soon get you 
another trip if you wasn't employed ; and as 
for me, I am off on the tramp to my old 
county. There'll be plenty of swag down 
there by this time, and here goes ; ** and 
tossing off a glass of spirits, he clapped his 
mate on the shoulder, took up his bundle 
and stick, and passed out into the street. 
From the street he passed out into the 
country, and under the direction of one way- 
farer and another took his route on foot for 
the west. 

On the way he managed to possess himself 
of a hawker's pack, and by the time he 
crossed the Tamar Ned Boscove was an 
itinerant pedlar, eager for the disposal of a 
miscellaneous stock-in-^trade, at prices that 
defied competition in the far western fishing 
hamlets. 
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** I know my road now/' lie muttered to 
himself, as he emerged from Bodmin towards 
Falmouth, and the recollection was perhaps 
more vivid as he passed the county gaol. 
" The old shop not much changed,'* he 
thought ; " I wonder if they would know me 
at the old place, and what has become of 
that lass, Meggy ? Ha, ha I " he laughed, 
" she might have been Mrs. Boscove now, if 
it hadn't been for that cursed fool of a mate 
Ralph Jago," and sullenly ruminating over 
reflections such as these, he pursued his way 
toward the scenes of his youth. 

Two days later he walked into the bar of 
the Dragon at Longbeach, having passed many 
people by the way whom he recognized, but 
who only gazed at him as at a stranger 
without recalling his identity. He sat talk- 
ing over a mug of beer and pipe to 
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the young man in the bar, gleaning all the 
particulars he could as to the inhabitants of 
Longbeacb. He learnt of many changes 
during twelve or fifteen years ; many old 
mates dead, and others filling theu* places; 
he learnt that the old lugger he used to 
belong to was broken up last year for fire- 
wood, and further he gathered that his old 
fishing mate, Ealph Jago, was married years 
ago, and to that lass Meggy, as he styled her. 
If it was possible for Ned Boscove to feel 
real bitterness of soul consequent on return- 
ing to the field of earliest exploits, to find 
every tie snapped, every dearly-cherished hope 
shattered, he felt it now ; for even convicts 
have their hopes, aims, and aspirations, and 
Ned Boscove had had his. Long he remem- 
bered to have cherished two hopes — one was 
to find still a place in the old lugger, for though 
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Ralph Jago had failed him at his trial in not 
swearing to a false alihi^ nevertheless he 
always knew Ralph Jago had believed him 
innocent. The other hope was that little 
Meggy, who had dared her father's anger to 
come and protest her faith in his innocence, 
was still his own, but he found she had for- 
saken him, and chosen his hitherto friendly 
mate, but henceforth hated successful rival. 
Ned did not know what little details of his 
guilt in the case of the death of the coast- 
guard had afterwards transpired which Meg 
and Jago had heard, and which, had they been 
disclosed at his trial, would have involved 
him for murder, instead of only the lighter 
charge of manslaughter. Perhaps there was 
no period of Ned's sentence that was so gall- 
ing, so humiliating^ as these after conse- 
quences of his crime, no period at which he 
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SO needed kind friends and sympathy. It 

was the first terrible step in the return from 

the Avernian shades; it is the wreck of 

thousands of struggling souls — it is the time 

when the devils shout for joy at one soul that 

repenteth not, and whose every step, now 

urged by the cursed straits of the society 

into which it is born, must be deeper in the 
trammels of sin. 

Oh, yet we trast that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill : 

To pangs of natare, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed^ 
Nor cast as rubbish to the void — 

When God has made the pile complete. 



Behold, we know not anything. 

We can bnt trast that good shall fall 
At last far off — at last to all — 

And every winter change to spring. 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

PooB Ned Boscove! for, bad as be is, he 
deserves our sympathy. Tbe bitterness of his 
reflections did not soften his heart, and envy, 
rage, and hatred smothered his former sad- 
ness, and in his anger he could Have cursed 
the little children playing in their noisy, 

happy little games before the door of the inn. 
He sauntered down the street on to the 
beach he knew so well. A few luggers were 
returning from the trawling grounds, and all 
the familiar sounds and shouts fell upon tbe 
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outcast's ear. He looked athwart the water 
to the setting sun, and as he turned his steps 
back towards the town his eyes fell upon a 
well-built little punt, lying dry on the 
shingle above the tide-mark, and on the stern 
was painted, " The Meggy — R. Jago," His 
face changed colour as he read the name, and 
he glanced at the nearest cottage, the door of 
which stood open. He walked up to the 
threshold and tapped lightly, A voice he 
remembered answered, " Come in," and he 
passed into the neat room. 

" Meggy," he said, as she rose and stared 
at him in half-bewilderment. 

" Why, it's Ned Boscove!" she exclaimed, 
as the tone of his voice struck her. " What, 
have you come back ? " 

"Aye, aye, lass. I've come back," he 
answered, bitterly, his suspicious nature de- 
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tecting a covered regret or dread at his 
return; "but what have I come back to?" 

" I don't know what you've come back to," 
returned Meg, resenting his tone, 

" What's the skipper doing ? " he in- 
quired. 

" Over the reef, trawling, as usual," re- 
turned Meg. 

" Same old game, I suppose," suggested 
Boscove. 

" What do you mean ? " she inquired, 
with a heightened colour. 

" Have you got so proud, Meggy, that you 
have forgotten your old trade? I could 
offer you a better life than this, lass, in a 
big town, with plenty of life and pleasure, 
not all drudge and slavery. Your man is 
not smart enough for this work. He is sure 
to get lagged soon, and then you will come 
to the parish." 
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** You, Ned Boscove," she replied, "have 
no occasion to say anything about that; and 
as for being smart, where is a man along 
the shore that would do the running with 
Jago ? And you are not the man that would 
tell him so ; and if I stuck to the last to see 
you cleared when you were taken, it was be- 
cause I believed you innocent, and did not 
know so much as came out afterwards ; and 
as for sharing your town life, I would sooner 
starve with my Ralph than be dressed in 
silks 9,nd satins with a man like you." 

While Meg delivered this spirited vindica- 
tion of her husband she stood in the centre 
of the small apartment, her colour 
heightened and head thrown back, her fine 
eyes flashing indignantly. Boscove would 
have been the veriest lout if he had not been 

struck with admiration of his old sweetheart, 
and it made him long the more to regain her 
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to himself ; and all his anger was concen- 
trated on his rival. He gazed at her a 
second or two in mute regard, as he might 
have shown for a fine picture ; then relax- 
ing his features into the gentlest smUe he 
could command, he asked plaintively — 

" Is there no chance for me, Meggy, if I 
wait about here a bit ? " 

She turned her back on him in contempt. 
His smile darkened, though she did not see 
it ; and with a low, stifled blasphemy he re- 
tired. 

" Ah," he thought, "I might have been 
different with a woman like that." 

He took his way to the small inn, took up 
his pack, balancing it on his shoulder with an 
oak sapling, and strode down the town in the 
gathering shade. As he turned on the road 
he saw a large lugger come close in, take up 
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her mooring, discharge her freight of fish, 
and the occupants — four men — came ashore 
in a punt. He watched them against the 
light reflected in the water, and recognized 
the figure and gait of Jago. He separated 
from the other three, and was coming up as 
if going towards Porthane, It was Jago, 
carrying a present of fish for Gertrude 
Carew. Ned Boscove thought he knew 
what it meant; he muttered to himself — 

" Going to sell his swag at Porthane ; 
running a cargo again, I'll lay." 

A quick thought flashed through the out- 
cast's mind. He gathered up his pack, and 
walked quickly in the same direction, getting 
on the Porthane path before Jago saw him, 
and some hundred yards in front of Jago 
proceeded in advance of his old mate. The 
path lay across fields, and through the same 
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copse where Edgar Darvell and Grertrude had 
parted. He walked briskiy in spite of his 
heavy pack, his face indicative of some plan 
boding no happiness for some one. He reached 
the corner of the copse some minutes before 
Jago came in sight. 

It was now perfectly dark under the thick 
trees. At the spot where he rested the path 
branched off at a fork, one way leading up to 
the Vicarage, the other down to the outskirts 
of the village of Porthane. He released him- 
self of his pack, laid hold of his oak bludgeon, 
and shrunk back on the soft soil under cover 
of a fir tree. 

He listened, and heard a heavy tread 
coming on. He heard it cross the stile 
and come on in his direction. He stepped 
out from his lurking place, and just distin- 
guished the figure, within four feet of him. 
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With a swing of his bUidgeon and a dull 
thud of the blow, his victim fell prostrate at 
his feet. 

No need for a second blow. The sapling 
had done its work. He felt the body, 
which was still and motionless. He then 
hesitatingly struck a light, when he uttered 
an oath of baflBied rage and revenge, sprung 
back, seizing his pack, struck into the copse, 
out on the high road, and away at his best 
speed, to gain, in case of suspicion, by rapid 
movement, an alihi which should serve him 
better than his previous one. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Bdgae Darvell pursued his way to the coach 
office. He would have found it difficult to 
analyse his feelings. He did not like to be 
angry on leaving his home, but he scarcely 
knew how to feel otherwise at the unaccount* 
able conduct of his wife. He had not been 
unkind to her, or harsh, and beyond that one 
expression about selling his house he had 
made no further allusion to the matter. But 
still he made no advances to remove the con- 
straint between them, and though Grace 
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acknowledged to herself that she had per- 
haps been a little negligent, still her pride 
forbade her to take all the burthen on her- 
self. 

The exhilarating air on the box of the 
coach barely seired to dispel the feelings 
that oppressed him on starting. By degrees, 
however, the running conversation of his 
fellow-travellers, pleasant, good-natured fel- 
lows, drew him out of himself, and anecdotes 
and jokes beguiled the time. They broke their 
journey at three or four places, thoroughly 
enjoying their few hours sauntering through 
the old-fashioned market towns, many of 
which have dwindled into comparative insig- 
nificance since the railway has superseded 
the coach, and on its route left several of the 
old stages out of its embrace. 

When the points of the Cornish coast came 
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into view, Edgar became more silent and 
engrossed with his own thoughts, which, 
mingled as they were, acknowledged one 
more pleasurable reflection pervading all 
the rest : he knew he should see Gertrude 
again; and strive as he could to persuade 
himself that it gave him no special interest, 
he found somehow all his enjoyment of the 
surroundings was heightened by the imagina- 
tion of her presence. 

At length they rumbled down the road to 
Porthane, and in a few minutes pulled up at 
the same old inn at which Edgar had first 
stayed. It was too late to pay a visit to the 
Vicarage that evening, so he occupied himself 
in getting all his papers in order, having sent 
the necessary documents for the trusteeship 
to the old Vicar some time since, immediately 
his friend Weaver had prepared them. He 
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inquired of his landlady how the Vicar was, 
and learned that in the afternoon he was 
rather better than he had been for some 
days. 

An hour's walk before turning in for the 
night gave Edgar leisure to reflect over the 
delicate nature of his probable position in 
event of the Vicar's decease, and to mature 
the best arrangements for his ward ; and as 
he closed his window and extinguished his 
candle for the night he thought he had 
settled every point for the future, and with 
what prospects of their fulfilment we shall 
learn hereafter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

By degrees it became certain that poor little 
Tim Jago's recovery from his accident would 
be a slow progress, but after a little fretting 
the lad became much more patient. Especi- 
ally glad was he of the visits of Gertrude, the 
pretty lady as he called her ; and Gertrude 
went as often as she possibly could. But at 
length her uncle's illness kept her much at 
home; and one day, after about six weeks' 
confinement to the house, the old man in- 
sisted on her writing Mr. Darvell. Gertrude 
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stated his wish to the doctor, and inquired 
if her uncle's state was really so serious; 
and when he gravely warned her to prepare 
for the worst, she wrote, at her uncle's 
dictation, to Edgar, requesting, if possible, 
that he would join them at an early date, 
adding, by the doctor's direction, that Mr. 
Carew's condition, though he might possibly 
rally, must be considered critical for so old 
a man. 

There could be but one answer to such 
an appeal as this to Edgar Darvell, which 
was made by personally travelling by the 
coach by which many men would have 
despatched a letter announcing their starting 
in a day or, perhaps, two. 

Gertrude half divined that this would be 
his prompt response ; and by the time that the 
coach arrived she had worked herself into a 
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state of nervous agitation which rendered 
her wholly unfit to receive Mr. Darvell ; and 
when he really came, the following day, she 
was obliged to excuse herself on plea that 
she was unwell after so much sitting up and 
nursing. So Edgar did not see her till late 
in the day after his arrival, but saw only the 
old Vicar for a short time, to whom he ex- 
plained all the technicalities of the guardian- 
ship. When he was leaving, the old man 
said — 

" I am sorry my niece is not well enough 
to entertain you, but she has over-worked 
herself with her fidgety old uncle. I have 
tried to induce her to ask her old friend 
Esther Meredith to come over and help her 
in the housekeeping, but she won't. Now, 
would you be so kind as to send a lad over 
to the Farm with a message from me for 
Esther to come over for a few days ? " 
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**If I may be allowed, sir," returned 
Edgar, "I shall be happy to deliver the 
message myself. The walk will do me 
good, and I don't know what to do with 
myself this afternoon." 

So Edgar set off to the Farm. He had 
met Esther once or twice at the Vicarage, 
but had not yet seen either George or his 
mother. 

Esther feared something was the matter 
when she saw Mr. Darvell enter the garden 
gate. She noted the effect of the announce- 
ment of his arrival on George; the colour 
mounted to his forehead, he rose from his 
seat and walked to the window. Edgar was 
wholly unaware of George's attachment to 
Gertrude, and, therefore, could not account 
for the constrained and almost rude manner 
in which he greeted him. Edgar did not 

VOL. I. p 
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wish, however, to notice this peculiarity; 
and with his pleasant, affable manner at once 
gained Mrs. Meredith's esteem. He delivered 
his message, and stating that as he was 
returning to the Vicarage for an hour he 
would be happy to be allowed to escort 
Miss Meredith thither. 

Whether it was the well-timed, gracefully- 
delivered language of Edgar that was dis- 
pleasing to George's blunt and laconic taste, 
or the recollection of the vantage ground 
upon which he stood with regard to Ger- 
trude that irritated George, it would be 
diflScult to say, but he turned sharply from 
the window, in an excited manner, saying — 

" My sister has much to attend to here at 
present. It would be very inconvenient for 
her to leave just now." 

Edgar gave a bow of assent, and expressed 
a hope that Miss Meredith would not think 
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of making any arrangements to inconvenience 
her family, but suggested that he would be 
happy to convey any message with the reason 
of her not complying on so urgent an occa- 
sion as serious illness. 

*' I am much obliged," returned George, 
haughtily, " but I will convey my reasons in 
a letter. I was on the point of writing 'Mr. 
Carew." 

Edgar did not press the matter further, 
but rose to take his leave, as he could see 
poor little Esther was much agitated by her 
brother's rudeness, and Mrs. Meredith was 
glancing mutely from one to the other as for 
an explanation. When he offered his hand 
to George, he simply bowed coldly. 

When Edgar was gone, the servant came 
in to announce dinner, and during that 
meal George remained sullenly silent, 
with the exception of scolding the servant 
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for almost everything she did, till his mother 
exclaimed — 

"Why, what is the matter with you,. 
George ? What made you so uncivil to Mr. 
Darvell ? " 

" Cause enough for more than uncivihty, 
I think, when such confounded sneaking 
hounds come prying into every one's affairs. 
I should just like him to try and meddle 
with some of the Longbeach men. They 
would have knocked his brains out before 



now. 



" George, how can you speak so," said his 
mother ; ** what harm has he ever done you." 

** Mind your own business," he replied, 
angrily. " I know what he has done to me 
well enough, and that's my affair." 

So saying he left the room, and taking his 
hat proceeded to a distant part of the farm. 



CHAPTER XX. 

In the meanwhile Edgar had returned to the 
Vicarage, softened the message as well as he 
could, and set the old man's mind at rest by 
■completing the remaining details of the docu- 
ments. He then passed down to the dining- 
room, where he found Gertrude making up 
her housekeeping accounts. She coloured 
deeply as she greeted him, impossible as it 
was for her to forget their last parting. 

She had prepared a sort of meat tea for 
him^ and they sat over the meal talking of 
her uncle and his low state. 
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Gertrude thought she could see a marked 
difference in him since Edgar's arrival ; he 
seemed so much brighter. It quite took him 
out of himself to have Mr, Darvell to talk to. 
Her tone grew less constrained than at 
first. Edgar's manner was so open and kind, 
and entirely free from any gallantry, that by 
degrees their relationship became less and 
less conscious of any previous development 
of feeling. 

As Edgar saw Gertrude was tired and 
wanting all the rest she could snatch, he 
would not stay a minute after the meal was 
over, but promised to be with her uncle at 
mid-day to-morrow. 

Gertrude let him out herself, and parted 
from him at the door. It was very dark, 
but by degrees he detected his path through 
the shrubbery, and set out to his lodgings. 
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As he turned into the copse he determined to 
write his wife when he reached the inn 
and tell her he should probably be a week 
longer. At this part of his reflections he 
had turned the bend towards the town. 
"When in the dense undergrowth he was 
conscious for a moment of a step near him, 
and before he realized the presence of an 
assailant, a heavy blow on the head laid him 
senseless and bleeding on the soft, leafy 
mould. 



CHAPTER XXL 

As will be readily conjectured from the fore- 
going narrative, Edgar had become the victim 
of a mistaken identity ; the ruffian who con- 
templated his revenge on Jago for having, as 
he judged, supplanted him in his means of 
living, and robbed him of his old sweetheart, 
had counted upon Jago's taking the lower 
path to the town, whereas he was on his way 
to deliver his customary present of fish to the 
Vicarage, and consequently took the higher 
path, while simultaneously Edgar had left the 
Vicarage on his way to the town. 
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The path to the Vicarage was a soft earth 
track, while the lower one was in places a 
little stony ; hence, then, the convict did not 
hear Jago's steps die away on the upper path, 
but only those of Edgar as he turned the 
corner into the lower one. 

The savage convict tramped on as for 
his life, the cool night breeze by degrees 
lessening the intensity of his feverish passion ; 
and even he, hardened to crime, felt a creep- 
ing horror of contact with that night breeze, 
which he knew hard by was passing over and 
enveloping his victim's body ; and the cry of 
his brother's blood from the ground to their 
common Maker, even to such a life-trained 
villain as he, had its significance. And as 
the first rosy flush of dawn heralded the day, 
he longed to turn his back on the sun, and 
fly westward. 
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And the sun rose again to discover tbe 
cruel deeds of another dark night, and to 
frighten into the secret places of the earth all 
the festering loathsomeness of depravity and 
vice. The same rays that kissed the opening 
rose quickened the grub that sapped its 
strength, the same that coaxed the daisies to 
gladden the innocent little ones who gam- 
bolled over the meadows roused the haunts 
of lust, and peered into the hiding-place of 
murder. 

By daybreak Bosoove was far on his way, 
and had travelled at such a speed as to render 
more than probable, in case of his ever being 
taxed with the act, that any ordinary jury 
would consider an alihi established. He 
marked a farm bailifE coming across a field, 
and conjectured his destination was an open 
cattle shed hard by, so, passing under the 
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hedge, he crept into the back of the shed ; 
he then quickly divested himself of his boots 
and coat, threw down his pack, then lay down 
on a heap of straw, covered himself with his 
coat, and feigned to be asleep. 

Presently the bailifE looked in, and seeing 
the occupant, called out — 

" Hallo 1 what are you doing here ? " 

Boscove took no notice of this challenge, 
and remained quite still. The bailiff ad- 
vanced to his side, and gave him a shake. 
Boscove turned over with a start, and opened 
his eyes. 

"Who are you, and what do you want 

here?" 

" All right, master," growled the convict. 
" Can t a chap have a night's lodging, then ? 
I shan't hurt your straw." 

" Can't help that; you must turn out." 
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''All right; don't fret. What's the 
time ? " returned Boscove. 

" A matter of five o'clock or past," replied 
the bailiff. 

Boscove got up, rubbed his eyes, drew on 
his boots and coat, took up his pack, and 
sauntered out. 

" What time did ye say it was ? " he asked 
again. 

" I told you five o'clock." 

" Thank ye, master. How far do ye call it 
to Penzance ? " 

" Oh, twenty mile or more," said the 
bailiff. 

And Boscove set out back on the road he 
had just come. When he had gone a few 
hundred yards he looked back, and seeing 
the baiUff was no longer watching him, he 
turned off into a village, and seeking the 
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small public-bouse, asked for a loaf and chunk 
of bacon, having previously made a point of 
inquiring particularly what the time was in 
a manner to impress the circumstance on his 
informant's memory. After his meal he took 
out his pocket knife and carved his initials 
and the date on a small wooden relic of a 
Trafalgar ship, and gave it to the landlady,, 
which much pleased the good woman, wha 
placed it among a glistening group of old 
china ornaments in the bar. Having accom- 
plished his object, he set out again eastward. 
There were no telegrams then to follow up 
the steps of a villain. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Early in the morning all sorts of rumours 
were current at Porthane, which gradually 
resolved themselves into the grave facts that 
the strange gentleman who had been staying 
at the inn had been found almost dead in 
the Vicarage wood, with a deep wound in his 
head. Jago had found him and carried him 
to the town. The doctor made a careful 
examination, and watched closely his patient 
hour by hour with critical interest. In the 
meantime the constable had been busily en- 
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deavouring to enhance the importance of his 
office by obscure allusions to clues he pre- 
tended to possess to elucidate the mystery. 
Whatever his clues might have been worth it 
is possible they would have remained a dead 
letter but for the merest chance which threw 
him on a track of possible plausibility. Jane, 
the housemaid at the farm, had an attentive 
admirer in the postman, who never thought 
the trip up to the farm too long in any 
weather, and when letters were not so 
common as they are now his visits were more 
eventful than the penny post has rendered 
them. There was always a crust of bread 
and cheese waiting for him when he came, 
and Jane, as his cupbearer, took care that 
the jug of foaming October brew lacked no 
measure. 

It befel on the evening of Edgar's disaster 
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that the postman had a letter for the farm» 
and, as his custom was, after his refreshment 
stood chatting with his doxy awhile; after 
which she stole out at the back door and 
walked to the end of the yard road. 

" I shan't stop here, Dick, that I shan't," 
she began. 

" Why not, Jenny ? " he inquired. 

" Why, master's temper is more than I cau 
abide. He hollers dreadful when anything 
don't please him, and to-day I never saw 
him worse — ^he was like a madman — and all 
along of the gentleman down in the town 
coming up here. They say he don't like his 
going to the Parsonage so much, and after 
the gentleman was gone to-day master called 
him all the bad names he could lay his tongue 
to, and quite frightened Miss Esther, poor 
thing ; and when he went out I thought he 
would break all the windows, he slammed the 
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door so. And, Dick, you must look about 
for a new place for me." 

And so Dick, having pledged his promise 
to do so, and received his reward on account 
in a kiss, returned homeward. 

The next morning, as soon as he heard of 
the rumour, he re-called Jane's account of 
her master, and by the simple process of 
putting two and two together found that he 
possessed a very important clue to the 
mystery. He thought what was best to do 
in order to shield Jane and himself, and yet 
to disburden himself to competent authori- 
ties. Accordingly he went to the constable, 
and, having exacted a promise that he would 
not disclose the name of his informant, which 
promise, by the way, the constable never 
meant to keep, the innocent swain confessed 
his story and impressions. 

VOL. I. Q 
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The constable conferred with the magis- 
trate, and forthwith it was determined that 
George Meredith was the proper person to be 
in custody on the charge, and so to the farm, 
armed with necessary warrant and assistance, 
ho proceeded. George was standing at the 
hall door as they approached. The constable 
touched his hat. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; I am very sorry I 
have orders to arrest you on suspicion of 
having murdered, or attempted to murder, a 
gentleman named Edgar Darvell in the 
wood near the Vicarage last night." 

George started, and then drew himself up, 
saying they must be joking or mistaken. He 
had not even heard of any attempt on Mr. 
Darveirs life. 

" Well, sir, you will be able to set that 
all right with the Bench, no doubt, but I am 
sorry I must ask you to go with us." 
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** What insolence I " cried Esther, who had 
now joined her brother. " Arrest George 1 
What for ? On whose accusation ? " 

"Beg pardon, miss, I am very sorry to 
cause you any trouble ; but it was on the 
postman's evidence, corroborated by your 
housemaid. But it is only suspicion, misa; 
no doubt it will be all cleared." 

Poor little Esther looked from the men to 
her brother, his well-knit proportions indi- 
cating the need of three of them should he 
refuse to go. Esther seemed to analyse 
some such thought passing through her 
brother's mind, and though she knew it 
would take more than their number to over- 
power him if he chose to resist, she saw 
with quicker insight how irretrievably any 
resistance would damage his case, so she 
laid her hand on his arm, saying — 

" Go with them, dear George. We know 
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it will be all clear soon ; and I will go with 

you/' 

"Yes, 'I will go, Esther; but you shaK 
not go with me, my poor little sister. It is 
all right, but it is annoying. Just let me^ 
change my clothes, constable." 

"All right, sir,** returned the good** 
natured fellow. " You will come after us,^ 
sir, perhaps, then nobody won't know any- 
thing ? " 

" Thank you for your consideration. I 
will follow you in five minutes." 

And in five minutes' time poor George 
was on his way to gaol, to take his trial for 
murder, it may be. 

Esther returned to her room, and after a 
wild, hysterical burst of weeping rang for 
the housemaid. When the girl came in, 
Esther's spirit rose. 
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**How could you, Jaiie, you wicked, un- 
grateful girl, spread scandal about Mr« 
G^oi^e? I could not keep such a servant 
in the house a day. You bad better leave al 



once." 



Jane here broke out in loud protestations, 
assuring her young mistress she would never 
think of doing such a tbing, although Mn 
George was sometimes very harsh towards 
her; still, for Esther's sake sbe would not 
say a word to injure him on any account^ 
and she told Esther exactly what had passed 
between her and the postman. 

Poor Esther with a heavy heart moved 
about her household duties, and the day 
dragged its weary hours on, a day of horrible 
suspense and anxiety, especially as Esther 
grew cooler, and sbe was able to weigh more 
dispassionately the main points of the charge 
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against her brother ; and as they presented 
themselves to her mind, by degrees she 
sickened at the looming vision of a possi- 
bility of guilt being established, and yet she 
knew her brother better than to suppose for 
a moment that he would have attacked his 
bitterest enemy unawares. She almost 
laughed at the supposition of George, whose 
nature would have revolted against attack- 
ing a wild beast unwarned, much less taking 
a fellow-creature's life. But everybody did 
not know Greorge as she did, and all this 
sort of argument would go for nothing with 
a jury. 

Mrs. Meredith was inconsolable for her 
son's loss, and inveighed bitterly against 
everybody. 

The excitement in the little town was 
intense. Late the following evening Edgar's 
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consciousness returned, when the doctor re- 
commended his deposition should be taken, 
as, although he did not pronounce his case 
desperate, as he could not at present deter- 
mine the exact extent of the injury, he feared 
his consciousness would fail again, and he 
could not tell what might supervene. 

When the deposition was taken, Edgar 
knew no one who could have attacked him, 
especially as no robbery had been com- 
mitted from his pockets; and, in fact, his 
deposition gave very little information or 
clue, and the law was thrown back upon its 
own intelligence ; and the total absence of 
evidence in any other direction tended to 
strengthen the public suspicion of George, 
who, after a short examination before the 
local Bench, was remanded. 

The second evening the constable called at 
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the Yicarage to inquire if they knew any of 
Mr. Darveirs friends to whom they might 
write. Gertrude knew none of them, but could 
get the address of Mr Darvell's office ; but 
after a consultation, the doctor ruled that it 
would be wise to defer writing them for a 
day or two, as in less than forty-eight hours 
he would be able to report exactly on his 
condition ; and as it would take from four to 
five days at least to convey the news, by the 
time they got it either his patient would be 
out of danger or it would be all over with 
him in this life. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

PooB Gertrude! It seemed more than she 
could bear; her destiny seemed to become 
crueller every day. None might know this 
greatest sorrow of all that had fallen upon 
her. What right had she to sufEer a pang 
deeper than that of simple kindred sympathy 
for the wounded man ? Her place was not 
near him ; he might die, but her tears must 
flow secretly, and to the world she must 
maintain a cheerful demeanour. 

This last dreadful news must be kept from 
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her uncle, lest it should, in his weak condi- 
tion, agitate him, and counteract the good 
efEect of his careful nursing. And so this 
poor little soul bore her burthen unaided. 
She felt she scarcely had a right to pray for 
his recovery, for Gertrude could not delude 
herself into the conviction so easy to a less 
unsophisticated mind, that such prayers were 
free from a taint of self-interest. She could 
pray earnestly for poor Tim Jago's recovery, 
that his parents might be spared so terrible a 
calamity. But she could not trust herself to 
prayer for one who was more to her than a 
friend could ever be, and yet in whose life 
she could rightly allow herself no tie. Day 
by day, as she rose after a restless night, she 
longed to hear, yet dreaded to enquire, the 
doctor's last report on Mr. DarvelFs condin 
tion. She bore up till a week, such a week to 
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her, had worn away, and the doctor called 
one morning to see her uncle. 

" Our friend Darvell is safe," exclaimed 
he, after his morning salutation. 

Gertrude could not trust herself to reply^ 
but broke away with a muttered excuse and 
fled to her room, and falling on her knees, 
wept such tears as those only know who have 
had restored to them from the grave the one 
treasured being of their whole life, from 
whom the bitterness of death has passed* 
Even her anxiety for her old friend George 
Meredith could not allay her happiness at 
this intelligence, for she felt that, guilty or 
not guilty, whichever George be found, she 
knew him innocent, and that this news must 
have a vital interest for him ; and deep as her 
sympathy for her friends at the farm might 
be, there was no disguising the fact from her 
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warm, loving heart, shockiog as such im- 
proper exuberance of feeling may appear to 
some of our rigid sticklers for propriety; 
it must be confessed that all other feeUngs 
—her joy at her uncle's recovery, her friend's 
innocence, and little Tim's life spared — all 
these, I say, it must be confessed, were lost 
in that one great throb of gratitude that 
surged spontaneously from her heart at the 
restitution of that one life in which she could 
dare to have no tie or bond of interest. 

What a strange spirit of contradiction 
there is, that seems to make sport of human 
efforts at rectitude, and creeps in to upset 
the order and method that appears to attend 
some lives up to a certain period, and as the 
weakest link in a chain represents its strength, 
so none can trust his character till every point 
has withstood unimpaired the tests that may 
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be applied from unforeseen circumstances. 
Thus, then, be who timidly dreads each 
attack is likelier to endure to the end than 
be who, in the confidence of his strength in 
certain degrees, fears not to present an ex- 
posed front to temptation of which he know& 
not the nature. 

Edgar Darvell again found himself on a 
sick-bed at Porthane, and after conscious- 
ness dawned he lay for long hours patiently 
listening to the sounds that came faintly up 
from the village and the beach. Frequent 
presents of delicacies were sent from the 
Vicarage, but no one came to see him save 
the doctor. He had often cast about in his 
mind for some explanation of the misfortune, 
and puzzled himself to imagine who could 
have attacked him. He was unaware as yet 
that any one had been charged with the 
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assault, nor could all his speculations throw 
the least light on the case, and he. lay hoar 
by hour pondering over his predicament. 
The doctor kindly sat an hour or two with 
him when he could spare the time, and sug- 
gested one day, when he was making progress 
towards recovery, that he should be allowed 
to write to his friends for him. Edgar 
<5oloured slightly, and hesitated to reply, but 
presently declined the doctor's kind offer, 
fitating as his reason that the strange writing 
would cause them to attach more importance 
to his case than it warranted, and thought 
it wiser to defer writing until he could do 
rso himself. About a week later the doctor 
-appeared in the Vicarage pony- carriage with 
an invitation to the invalid to spend two or 
three days with the Vicar. The day being 
fine and warm, the doctor urged the step as 
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a beneficial one, and so Edgar, leaning on his 
arm, was conducted to the carriage. 

When he alighted at the Vicarage he rested 
under the verandah awhile, the doctor enter- 
ing the house to see the Vicar and to acquaint 
Miss Carew of the arrival of their guest. 
Gertrude felt her heart beat fast at the news, 
aud her cheeks became a shade rosier than 
the soft pink of her usual complexion, and 
for some time she could not trust herself to 
the interview. At length she passed through 
the dining-room on to the verandah by the 
open French window. Edgar sat leaning 
forward on his walking-stick. His eyes were 
fixed in the direction of the sea, apparently 
observing nothing in particular, but taking 
all before him in one enraptured gaze. He 
did not hear Gertrude's soft step approach 
till she stood at his side. 
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"This is good of you, Mr. Darvell," she said^ 
in a low tone, " to give us this pleasure when 
we ought to have gone to see you 1 " 

"The pleasure is mine, Miss Oarew," he 
replied, taking her proffered hand in his own 
thin, emaciated palm, while he looked up at 
her with a smile of deep thankfulness which, 
as it died away, left an expression of weary 
sadness. " Your uncle, I hear, does not make 
the progress we would wish." 

" No," she replied ; " I fear he will never 
be otherwise than a confirmed invalid, and 
an inactive life wearies him more than it 
would a person of less energy. He has often 
expressed a wish to see you of late. I only 
told him a few days ago of your — ^your acci- 
dent, and he seemed much agitated. Had I 
told him before, I fear it would have re- 
tarded his recovery." 
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Edgar dould not fail to remark that Ger- 
trude herself appeared much more delicate 
than during his last visit. 

" You do not," he added, " speak of your- 
self. You are far from strong, and, I much 
fear, over-exerting yourself in your sad duties 
here." 

"Yes," she replied, " they are sad when 
all one's efforts are unavailing, and one 
watches the patient sinking day by day in- 
stead of recovering. I have another patient 
in the parish whom I am anxious about j " 
and she then recounted to Edgar the story 
of her encountering little Tim Jago. 

Edgar was much interested, and a flush of 
pleasure overspread his pale face as he lis- 
tened to the straightforward, unaffected story 
of her visits to Jago's cottage. 

Gertrude, suddenly recollecting Mr. Dar- 

voL. I. a 
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veil's weak state, insisted on his entering the 
drawing-room. 

" No," he pleaded; " let me stay here. Tou 
can t realize what intense pleasure this half- 
hour has given me after being shut up for 
weeks in the close rooms of the inn." 

Edgar limited his visit at the Vicarage to 
three days, when he insisted on returning to 
the inn, as he dared not stay longer to cause 
extra work in the sick house. About a week 
after his visit, having in the meantime made 
the Vicarage his daily walk, and the Vicar 
having seen him once or twice and expressed 
a wish to complete the necessary conditions 
of his will, Edgar was roused very early one 
morning by a loud knocking at the outer door. 
On going to his window to ascertain the 
cause he recognized the voice of the gardener 
at the Vicarage. 

" Oh, sir 1 please, we should take it very 
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kind on you, sir, if you could step up to the 
house; master is much worse, and wants to 
«ee you." 

Edgar lost no time in completing a hurried 
toilet, and proceeded to accompany the man 
with all the speed his impaired strength could 
•command* The grey dawn was just shim- 
mering over the sea as they crossed the lawn 
and entered the open door. Edgar stole softly 
upstairs to the sick room. It required no 
one to tell him that the great crisis was past, 
and that for his kind old host all trouble was 
over. 

Vainly now had been all his schemes for 
•emigration, and for the poor labourers a good 
champion was lost against the dawning 
tyranny of capital. But what to them was 
the loss compared with the poor orphan girl 
kneeling by the bed without movement or 
•emotion, her face buried in the coverlet that 
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tstretcbed over the earthly remains of one 
who was aknost more than a father to her. 
Edgar felt his place was not there^ and be 
stole from the room, not, however, before the 
poor mourner was roused by his footstep^ 
She rose and spoke to him in a hoarse voice,. 

so different from her usual tone. 

> 

" Oh, I longed for you to come ; he wished 
so much for you." 

"Had I known I would never have left 
him," he replied, softly. 

The expression of his kind wish had a 
happy efEect, for it touched that one chord in 
the human heart from which springs the 
fountain that relieves the anguish, which 
otherwise would sap the life, and she sank 
beside the bed in a paroxysm of grief. Edgar 
left her so, and retired to the dining-room 
till he could offer some assistance. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A FEW days later Edgar was sitting moodily 
over his breakfast, having scarcely regarded 
the business aspect of his post as trustee, in 
his anxiety to fulfil to the utmost any little 
oflBlces of kindness for his late friend and his 
niece that might present themselves. He had 
barely concluded his meal when a letter was 
handed him. It ran thus : — 

" To E. Dabvell, Esq. 
"Sir, — I exceedingly regret to learn the 
sudden termination of my poor cousin's ill- 
ness, though at his time of life any indisposi- 
tion should be regarded with anxiety; his 
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robust health led one to hope he would have 
been spared to complete the worthy schemes 
he had so generously undertaken to ame- 
liorate the condition of his poorer parish- 
ioners. I have further to express my 
disappointment in being unable, through 
urgent business matters, to pay the last 
tribute of respect to his memory by attend* 
ing his funeral. 

'* As I understand you are to act in 
capacity of guardian for Miss Carew, whom 
no doubt my late cousin has suitably provided 
for, may I beg as a favour that the will may 
not be read, nor the properties dealt with, till 
the following week, when I, as the sole re- 
maining relative besides Miss Carew, may be- 
able to attend. 

" I am, Sir, 
" Your faithful and obedient servant, 

"Jbpfeey Maynbw..**' 
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To say that this letter roused and surprised 
Edgar Darvell would be to convey the mildest 
expression of his feelings. He was aware 
that Mr. Carew had not, so far as he knew, 
signed his wiU ; but he had forborne to name 
the subject to Gertrude as yet, as he felt 
convinced there was no surviving member of 
the family except herself, but he was per- 
fectly astounded to learn the contents of the 
letter. What should he do now if this man 
was the next-of-kin ? What could be done 
for Gertrude ? Then, again, he could not 
divest himself of a consciousness of moral 
responsibility in not having urged the old 
Vicar to sign the will. 

Poor Edgar felt his responsibilities grow- 
ing thick around him. He folded the letter, 
and, taking his hat, walked up to the 
Vicarage. 

The following day had been the one fixed 
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for the Yicar's funeral. ESdgar had purposed 
to wait until that sad office was over before 
he referred at all to business matters; but 
the intimation contained in this morning's 
letter that other members of the family were 
already eager to assert their rights, de- 
manded some immediate attention. A few 
minutes after his arrival at the Yicarage 
Gertrude joined him in the drawing-room. 
"Miss Oarew," he began, "I had hoped 
not to vex you with business matters until 
you had been able to recruit your strength 
ftfter your late severe trial; but there are 
one or two questions which, if answered, 
would help me in arranging affairs* Did 
your uncle sign any papers in your presence 
during the last few days ? " 
, " Not any, I am sure," answered Gertrude; 
" for I did not leave his room for more than &Q 
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hour at a time for the last three days, and then 
I always had the keys with me, so he could 
not without me. Once or twice he expressed a 
wish to see you on business, but when I was 
going to send for you he would stop me, and 
say he would wait till to-morrow, when he 
would be less tired." 

" Secondly," asked Edgar, " do you know 
of any relatives who should be summoned 
for to-morrow ? " 

"No," she replied; "at least, there is a 
branch of my uncle's family living at Dun- 
trune called Maynew, who came once or 
twice to see him; but he could never 
agree with them, so they rarely came of 
late." 

This satisfied Edgar on the two points he 
was mainly interested in, namely, that Mr. 
Garew had signed no will; and, secondly, 
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that his ward would not bo permitted to 
enjoy the property undisturbed. So he for- 
bore to trouble the poor girl further at 
present on these points of so much moment 
to her. 

As they stood at the open window, close 
to the verandah, the full light fell on 
Gertrude's face; and Edgar could not fail 
to be struck by the alteration in her since 
his first visit to Porthane. 

" There is nothing further you can do 
here at present. Do you not think the fresh 
air would do you good ? Would you like to 
walk over to see your little patient at Long- 
beach ? " 

For a moment a glad smile chased the sad, 
worn expression from G-ertrude's face as she 
answered, readily - 

It is very kind of you to think of it. I 
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should like to see poor little Tim again ; *' so she 
re-entered the house, and in a few minuter 
returnedj bearing a basket containing a few 
delicacies for the invalid. 

Edgar took the basket from her, and thej 
walked on through the copse in silence until 
they passed the scene of Edgar's disaster. 
This roused Q-ertrude, and she turned to Mr* 
Darvell. 

" I am very selfish, I fear. I have been sa 
engrossed with my own trouble that I have 
neglected to ask how you are getting on." 

" Oh, I am almost quite recovered, thank 
you ; only a little weak from remaining at rest 
so long. By the bye, what stupid, bungling 
fellows these constables are, to have arrested 
a gentleman upon such an absurd charge. I 
am glad to learn they have liberated Mr. 
Meredith." 
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The foregoing aUusion of Edgar DarFeU^a 
was correct. Enquiry proving the charge to 
be unsupported by sufficient testimony, 
George Meredith had been set free, and 
had returned the previous day to the Farm ; 
but Edgar did not mention to his companion 
that he had written a long letter to the 
magistrate, stating his conviction, and giving 
good sound reasons why Mr. Meredith was 
entirely innocent of such an absurd charge, 
and reflecting severely upon the over-zealous 
efforts of the constabulary to fix the charge 
on some one, whether rightly or wrongly ; 
and further insisting that he was perfectly 
assured from his recollection of the voice of 
his assailant before losing consciousness that 
it was not that of Mr. Meredith. 

The magistrate took the hint, and saw 
clearly that the representatives of the law 
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were Ukelj to get into trouble ; so used the 
most strenuous efforts to revoke the decision 
to send Mr. Meredith to the Assize. So 
George was set at liberty. Nor did Edgar 
either think fit to inform his companion of 
hia having written to George Meredith, ex- 
pressing himself perfectly astounded at hear- 
ing that he, a gentleman of such repute and 
standing in the neighbourhood, had been 
charged, quite without his knowledge, with 
such an absurd act; and further assuring 
him of his deep regret that himself and his 
fieimily should have been subjected to so 
much unpleasantness and inconvenience on 
his account, and stating that he had called 
the authorities to account severely for their 
officiousness. 

Gertrude felt much relieved to learn her old 
friend George Meredith was out of trouble^ 
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and more so at hearing Mr. Darvell express 
his convictions on the subject. 

They did not converse much on the way 
to Longbeach, and at length they reached 
Jago's cottage. Meg's face brightened as 
Gertrude entered, and she dropped a low 
curtsey. 

" I have brought Tim a few things. How 
is he to-day ? " inquired Grertrude. 

** It is very good of you, ma'am, I am 
sure, to think of such as we. We were very 
sorrowful, I can assure you, ma'am, to know 
of your own bad trouble. Jago hasn't been the 
same man since, ma'am. I can't bear to thinks 
ma'am, you should trouble to think of us." 

"It will do me good, Meg, thank you, to 
have something to do; and I wanted to know 
how Tim was." 

" Thank you, ma'am, kindly, he seems a 
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little stronger, but I am afraid it will be a 
long time before he will get about again." 

G-ertrude here passed into the little room 
partitioned off for Tim, and opened her 
basket. Tim's face brightened as she 
entered, and he shyly replied to her in- 
quiries, and thanked her for coming. 

"The doctor tells me," Gertrude said, 
^*you will soon get better again if you do 
not try to go out too soon, but are patient 
enough to wait to get strong." 

"I don't fret much o' staying here, 
ma'am; folks are so kind to me, and most 
of all you, ma'am." 

" I am glad to have been able to help you 
at all, Tim. You had a very bad fall. Have 
you read the last book I left ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you. Mother's got it 
wrapped up for father to take back." 
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"If you like I will read you a short 
story.** 

" Thank you, ma'am, yes/* 

So Gtertrude proceeded to read to Tim* 
In the meanwhile Mr. Darvell had passed on 
to the beach, where Jago was occupied in 
pitching a fishing boat. As Mr. Darvell 
approached, he left off painting and touched 
his hat. 

** I only heard a day or two ago,*' began 
Darvell, "that it was you who found me 
stunned and brought me into the village. 
Now, I want you to tell me what would be 
the most useful present to you, for I am 
sensible that I owe my life to you, and am 
not likely ever to forget it. Now, you shall 
choose which you like. I will apprentice 
your boy when he is well to a good ship and 
pay all his fees, and if you like get you a 
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good situation as well, if you ever want one j 
or would fifty pounds be more useful to you?" 

Jago was staggered by the offer, and 
touched his bat, and stood half-leaning on 
an old boat-hook, with his eyes cast down, 
without speaking for a few minutes. Then, 
looking up, he said — 

" Well, sir, if I wasn't a poor man, and 
hadn't Meg and Tipa to look for, I wouldn't 
take aught but your thanks for anything I 
did. I am sure you were very welcome to 
my help, as would any one else. I will not 
take money, sir, but if after a bit I could 
make so bold as to ask you to put poor little 
Tim on something better than this ; and, 
may be, you might give me a chance of doing 
something better myself, for this smuggling 
life is a poor job when a man gets up in 
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"Certainly I will," replied Edgar* "I 
have been in negotiation for some time to 
buy a small yacht at Plymouth. Could you 
take charge of her? I suppose you know 
the coast well ? " 

Not many men better, I reckon, sir/* 
She is only about thirty-five to forty 
tons, cutter-rig. I only want her for coast 
or channel trips. It's settled, then," said 
Edgar, " full pay all the summer and half- 
pay during the off-season." 

** Thank you, sir. I am sure I didn't ex- 
pect all that." 

So the preliminaries of Jago's engagement 
were settled, and after a few further re- 
marks Edgar retraced his steps to the 
cottage to await Gertrude. As soon as she 
joined him they returned to the Vicarage, 
Gertrude feeling and looking all the better 
for the exercise. 
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We will not dwell upon the sad period of 
the good old Vicar's funeral, beyond stating 
that though he feared and felt his efforts to 
aid the labouring classes had caused a good 
deal of ill-feeling towards him, yet the uni- 
versal respect tendered him in this last cere- 
mony showed that the ill-feeling was not 
deeply-seated. 

A few days after the funeral Mr. Jeffery 
Maynew made his appearance. A close 
search among the deceased Vicar's papers 
showed only an unsigned will. As a conse- 
quence, Edgar sought to make the best 
terms he could for his ward, but Mr. JefEery 
Maynew could not so easily relinquish his 
prospect of possessing the whole, especially, 
as he argued, if either of them chose to 
forego their claim they might invalidate their 
title to any part, and there being no will he 
determined to have the matter legally settled; 
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80, as a consequence, Mr. Darvell and Mr. 
May new had a few more and more stormy 
disputes, and the case was referred from 
court to court, till it found its way into that 
mysterious vortex of chaotic matters, the 
High Court of Chancery. 

In the meantime Edgar Darvell's position 
with regard to his ward had become more 
and more perplexing. There was no chance 
of determining when the case would be heard. 
The furniture happened to have been made 
over to Gertrude by deed of gift during her 
uncle's life; that had been sold, and would 
suflSce for some time to keep her, but how 
was she to live after this ? This was a very 
serious question to Mr. Darvell, and one 
which the more he thought of the more he 
was puzzled how to act, until at last Ger- 
trude came to his assistance one day. 
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"I have been tliinking, Mr. Darvell,*' she 
said, " why should I not be a governess ? I 
could teach with a little preparation. I 
have been well grounded by my uncle, be- 
sides my ordinary education." 

Mr. Darvell thought over the plan and de- 
termined to act upon it, so he accordingly at 
once wrote to his wife giving her full details 
of the position, and asked her to receive Miss 
Carew until she could accommodate herself 
with some employment. 

This was the third letter he had written 
Grace since his accident, and in each he had 
not only reported on his own recovery but 
the position of his trusteeship. 

Grace Darvell was in reality very fond of 
her husband, nor had Mrs. Lamond's ill- 
timed advice yet sufficed to rouse to any 
appreciable extent a spirit of hostility to him, 
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by expatiating on the neglect she was suffer- 
ing from her husband's continued absence. 
Nevertheless, the ill-natured insinuations of 
her friend were not without their serious 
effect, and the long silence Grace had to 
patiently endure after her husband left, 
which was occasioned by his accident, paved 
the way for the practical deduction of world- 
wise friends. Nor did Edgar s first letter 
convey adequately the extent of his injury, 
as he always treated lightly of his ailments, 
so that poor Grace was not in a position to 
argue to her own satisfaction that Edgar was 
right in treating her thus, and when her own 
cool judgment in a measure endorsed Mrs. 
Lamond's hateful suggestion, it was not very 
surprising that the mention of Miss Oarew's 
name, whom she had hitherto believed to be 
quite a child, and the request that she would 
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receive her until she found employment, fully 
suflSoed to confirm all Mrs. Lamond's worst 
views, and to rouse her woman's anger and 
jealousy at the outrage upon her feelings and 
position; and now she recalled Mrs. Lamond's 
parting words at her last visit, namely, 
"You may rely upon it, my love, that a 
woman is the loadstone of your truant hus- 
band in the west, and not all business. But 
never mind, my dear, we women of the 
world get accustomed to this sort of thing. 
It will be nothing to you when you have had 
more experience." 

Poor Grace remembered now the sense of 
repugnance that had possessed her of Mrs. 
Lamond's vulgarity in such an expression of 
feeling, for she had never entertained the 
shadow of doubt of Edgar's entire devotion 
to her, although she had not pleased him in 
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the arrangements of her foreign trip. But 
now, as she read his letter again, she felt sick 
at heart, and her indignation rose at the 
contemplation of the humiliating admission 
that after all Mrs. Lamond was right, and 
she pictured to herself the objectionable 
parade of triumph cloaked beneath indelicate 
condolence which that lady would assume if 
she got an inkling of her husband's business 
and the object of his interest ; and as Grace 
pondered over this she felt she had not the 
moral courage to brave Mrs Lamond's criti- 
cisms, and determined to resist her husband's 
wishes to receive his ward under her roof. 
And so she commenced the first step of 
direct opposition, and had she truly analysed 
her motives, she would have found she acted 
thus rather from selfish dread of what her 
few gossiping friends would say than from 
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any dread of her husband's lack of devotion 
or from the sense of her outraged confidence 
in him. 

Thus a few days later brought Edgar a 
letter so totally different from the tone of 
her previous letters, and dwelling so much on 
the opinion of others as to the act, and the 
impropriety of receiving his ward to per- 
manently stay there, that Edgar, worried 
with affairs before, and not feeling quite 
strong again, began to grow really angry 
with his wife, since he could not divest him- 
self of one recollection, which was, that but 
for her first mismanagement he would never 
have incurred these responsibilities ; and when 
he detected the undercurrent of almost sus- 
picion that ran through the letter, Edgar, 
who had never, even in thought, faltered in 
his fidelity, began to grow fairly disgusted, 
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and with an expression of impatience he 
threw himself into an arm-chair. 

What was to be done ? He would not on 
any account mention his wife's letter to Miss 
Carew. At last he determined to write to 
his friend Weaver, the lawyer. 

A few days brought a kind letter from 
Weaver, stating that a lady friend of his 
wife was desiring to meet another lady who 
would share apartments with her, being 
occupied the whole day herself as governess. 
This, thought Edgar, was the very thing, so 
he at once communicated the suggestion to 
Miss Carew, and received her warm thanks 
for his kind efforts on her behalf. 
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